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1292. Achilles, P. S. Commemorative address 
on the twentieth anniversary of the “4 
Corporation and to honor its founder, James Mc- 
Keen Cattell. J. appl. Psychol., 1941, 25, 609-618. 
—E. E. Ghiselli (California). 

1293. Ai, J. W. (Ed. Chinese journal of 
educational psychology; English abstracts of im- 
portant articles. Chungking: Research Institute 
of Educational Psychology, National Central Uni- 
versity. Vol. 1, No. 1, March 1940. Quarterly. 
$4.00 per year. 

1294. Banissoni, F. Aumento della efficienza 
attraverso lo sviluppo delle energie psichiche. 
(Increase of efficiency through the development of 
psychic energies.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 
1940, 2, 142—168.—[Abstracted review; original not 
seen. ] At the present time and especially in the 
future, psychotherapy and psychological research 
have responsibilities for bringing the national 
mental capacities to the highest possible develop- 
ment through utilization of the individual's energies. 
The author hopes that, in evolution of a new science 
for the coming era, the psychological research of 
those nations which have prepared for this era will 
assume leadership.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1295. Beaton, L. E., & Magoun, H. W. A head 
holder for intracranial operations on the monkey. 
Science, 1942, 95, 105-106.—A monkey and guinea 
pig head holder is described; parts of it can be 
found among the usual laboratory apparatus. One 
drawing.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 

1296. Beck, L. F. A second review of 16-milli- 
meter films in psychology and allied sciences. 
Psychol. Bull., 1942, 39, 28-67.—This is a survey of 
those psychological films which have appeared since 
1938 or were omitted from the first summary (see 
XII: 3255). The bibliography consists of specific 
information about 278 films. This includes the 
names of producer and distributer, title, length, date 
of production, cost, and characteristics of each film. 
The films are classified and discussed under these 
rubrics: history and production of films, heredity, 
antenatal and early postnatal growth, plant and 
animal behavior, infant and child behavior, receptor 
and receptive processes (vision, audition, and static 
senses), nervous system, effectors and levels of 
response, learning, perception (visual, auditory, 
reading), tests and test performance, vocational 
guidance, educational theory and practice, hypnosis 
and aphasia, experimental neurosis, psychoses and 
allied states, feeblemindedness, training of blind 
and deaf, delinquency and crime, erline (ab- 


normal) phenomena, documentary films. The 
author suggests a group of films classed under 8 
headings for courses in general psychology. The 
advances in the field of 16-millimeter instructional 
films since the last review are summarized.—F. 
Mc Kinney (Missouri). 

1297. Bendoravitius, G. V. Psichines normos 
klausimu. (The question of psychic norm.) Medi- 
cina, Kaunas, 1940, 21, 767-776; 1004-1014.—The 
conception of the psychic norm as the average is 
rejected. Only a teleological approach can lead to 
solution of the problem. The meaning of ideal 
human conduct may be understood only in relation 
to the problems of natural man and social require- 
ments. German summary.—E. S. Primoff (U. S. 
Employment Service). 

1298. Blakeslee, A. F. Individuality and science. 
Science, 1942, 95, 1-10.—The effect of hereditary 
and environmental factors upon individual differ- 
ences in the plant and animal world is illustrated. 
The value of fostering individuality in science so as 
to increase our knowledge and better humanity is 
stressed.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 

1299. Boder, D. P. Keyless telegraphy. lec- 
tronics, 1941, 14, No. 8, 62-64.—A simple vacuum 
tube operated relay is described which can be acti- 
vated by interposing the human body between 2 
leads. Although designed originally for facilitating 
the learning of Morse code, it can be used in a variety 
of psychological experiments. When used in tapping 
experiments, it eliminates push buttons as well as 
the stylus. In industrial psychology, it permits 
graphical recording of the time of grasp, transport 
loading, and the time of position or use.—J. S. 
Brown (Yale). 

1300. Bunch, C. C. The development of the 
audiometer. Laryngoscope, St. Louis, 1941, 51, 
1100-1118.—The author traces the development of 
the audiometer, beginning with the earliest applica- 
tion of the electrical current to hearing tests by A. 
Hartmann and D. E. Hughes, in 1878. 54 refer- 
ences.—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

1301. Chapple, E. D. [Ed.] Applied anthro- 
pology. Boston: Society for Applied Anthropology, 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Har- 
vard University. Vol. 1, No. 1, October-December 
1941. Quarterly. $5.00 (including annual dues). 

1302. Del-Negro, W. [Psychology and meta- 
physics.}] Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1940, 8, 219- 
244.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] The 
author's thesis is that structural, Gestalt, and totality 
psychology are all united in presenting, in sublimated 
form, the old metaphysical concepts of vital force, 
teleology, entelechy, etc. Psychology has the spe- 
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cial task of discovering contemporary metaphysical 
tendencies and giving them perspective-—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.,). 


1303. Dewey, J. How is mind to be known? 
J. Phil., 1942, 39, 29-35.—“Any theory of the 
nature of the mental which depends for its validity 
upon postulation of a special mode of knowing, one 
applying to that particular object and to nothing 
else, would, I believe, be regarded with highly 
suspicious eye, were it not for the currency of a 
special type of epistemology.’’ ‘“‘In order to dis- 
cover the nature of the mental, we might have to 
begin with the best conclusions that have been 
reached about behavior from the standpoint of 
biology, and then utilize all that is known about the 
modifications produced in such behavior by the 
complex of conditions constituting culture, including 


communication or language.” ‘‘To know mind, in 
distinction from just having qualities that are 
‘mental,’ one has to go to things that are mot mind 


nor mental and to translate qualities that immedi- 
ately occur into a set of connections between events.” 
This method is opposed to “the method of complete 
and indubitable immediate knowledge—a method 
that eliminates, once for all, the need for reflection 
and inquiry.’"—C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 

1304. Doll, E. A. Scientific freedom. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1942, 6, 1-7.—This is the presidential ad- 
dress read at the fifth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for Applied Psychology. Psychol- 
ogists must be interested in ‘‘the patriotic preserva- 
tion of our form of society” (scientific freedom can 
exist only in an atmosphere of political freedom, 
domestic liberty, and national security) and in 
“the professional protection of our free spirit and 
unhampered opportunities for social progress.” 
Five major areas of psychological usefulness are: 
the armed forces, business and industry, agriculture, 
home defense, and psychology itself. As an ex- 
ample of a comprehensive, co-ordinated psycho- 
logical program the problem of mental deficiency is 
discussed in relation to these five areas.—S. G. 
Dulsky (Rochester Guidance Center). 


1305. DuBois, P. H. Some statistical operations 
on the counting sorter. Psychometrika, 1941, 6, 
383-390.—The IBM card counting sorter may be 
readily used for a number of statistical operations 
independent of the tabulating unit. In this article, 
use of the ‘counting sorter in computing the mean 
and standard deviation with 2-digit variables and 
the coefficient of correlation with scores coded in a 
single column is described. Both processes involve 
machine work which is essentially the same. A 
method for finding the correlation between 2-digit 
variables is also given.—G. R. Stone (Miami). 


1306. Dwyer, P. S. The implicit evaluation of 
linear forms and the solution of simple matrix 
equations. Psychometrika, 1941, 6, 355-365.—This 
presentation deals with the evaluation and trans- 
formation of linear forms. Especial emphasis is 
given to implicit methods in which it is not neces- 
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sary to find the explicit values, x; The relation of 
the Aitken triple product matrix CA-1B to the 
result of a linear transformation of linear forms is 
noted, and the numerical computation of this triple 
product matrix is indicated with the use of the simple 
Abbreviated Doolittle solution. Application is also 
made to the evaluation of A“ and of A“C.— 
(Courtesy Psychometrika). 

1307. Fryer, D. Walter van Dyke Bingham, 
Ph.D., president, American Association for Applied 
Psycho » 1942. J. consult. Psychol., 1942, 6, 
53-54.—Biographical sketch and appreciation.— 
S. G. Dulsky (Rochester Guidance Center). 

1308. Guilford, J. P. A simple scoring weight for 
test items and its reliability. Psychometrika, 1941, 
6, 367-374.—It is pointed out that the scoring 
weights for test items should be approximations to 
regression-equation weights. For this reason any 
estimate of reliability of the weight should not be 
permitted to influence the size of the weight but 
should be used in determining the limit of accept- 
ability of an item. A simple approximation weight 
is recommended for general use, and an abac is 
provided for the estimation of it when the correla- 
tion between item and criterion is the phi coefficient. 
A formula for the standard error of this weight is 
derived, and tables of significant weights are pre- 
sented in terms of deviations from the median weight. 
—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 

1309. Korzybski, A. Science and sanity; an 
introduction to non-Aristotelian systems and general 
semantics. (2nd ed.) Lancaster, Pa.: ience 
Press, 1941. Pp. Ixxi + 806. $6.00.—If man is 
ever to make full and effective use of his uniquely 
human nervous organization, he must give up 
identifying words with the objects for which they 
stand (see VIII: 1910, Ist ed.). In a new introduc- 
tion, the author reviews the recent progress of 
general semantics, points out the hurdles in its 
path, and offers current illustrations to support his 
view that not only the well-being of each individual 
but even the survival of democracy is contingent 
upon a radical revision of man’s mode of thought. 
The inadequacy of Aristotelian intensional defini- 
tion which leaves most terms “= defined,”’ causes 
a distortion of values out of which grows fears, 
confusion, unhappiness, as well as lowered cultural 
and ethical standards. The non-Aristotelian method, 
grounded upon extensional definition, eliminates the 
needless tensions and blockages arising from un- 
certainty, frustration, etc., and so leads to a better 
integration between cortical and thalamic functions. 
Totalitarian leaders have turned to their own ac- 
count the possibility of reducing whole nations to a 
peranoidal state by verbal distortions. 
government must counteract this misuse of neuro- 
linguistic and neuro-semantic mechanisms by creat- 
ing a board of specialists to give full time to in- 
vestigating and advancing the new discipline.—M. 


R. Si n (Hunter). 
1310. Kroh, O., & Lersch, P. Prof. Dr. Erich R. 


Jaensch und Prof. Dr. Friedrich Schumann. Z. 
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angew. Psychol., 1940, 59, 1.—Obituary.—£. Stellar 
(Brown). 

1311. Krueger, F. [Developmental psychology 
of totality.] Cluj: it. Inst. Psihol. al Univ., 
1940. Pp. 74.—[{Abstracted review; original not 
seen. ] Krueger gives here a review of the develop- 
ment of his studies on experiential totality as 
expressed in various motor activities and total 
behavior.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1312. Libby, J. E. P., & Hunsicker, A. L. Port- 
able response timer. Psychometrika, 1941, 6, 401— 
403.—The function of the instrument described is 
to measure the times of simple reaction, choice, 
perception of projected patterns, and perception of 
dim patterns after light adaptation. It may also 
be used to time verbal response to multiple-choice 
material when combined with a response relay. The 
complete instrument may be carried in a case 
11” x 6.5’.—G. R. Stone (Miami). 

1313. Louttit, C. M. Summarized proceedings 
and reports of the fifth annual mee of the 
American Association for Applied Psych a 
consult. Psychol., 1942, 6, 19-49.—S. G. Duisky 
(Rochester Guidance Center). 

1314. Needham, J. G. About ourselves. Lan- 
caster, Pa.: Jacques Cattell Press, 1941. Pp. 
xi + 276. $3.00.—This survey of human nature 
from the zoological point of view is divided into 2 
parts, each composed of 10 chapters. Part I deals 
with: our place in the living world, the primates, 
man’s remote ancestry, the development of the 
nervous system, the development of the brain, the 
development of behavior, instinct, learning, infancy, 
and nature and nurture in the human species. Part 
II considers the following topics: population, social 
nurture, the components of social behavior, the role 
of instinct in human affairs, the chief products of 
the folkways, war in its biological aspects, war 
(continued), government in its biological aspects, 
government (continued), and religion in its bio- 
logical aspects. The author says: “I present 
herewith a very condensed statement of some of the 
contributions of zoology to the knowledge of the 
nature of our species, together with some suggestions 
as to the relation of these matters to the organiza- 
tion and operations of society. The limitations of 
space have demanded that the facts be stated 
broadly, and without much heed to exceptions.” 
The presentation is non-technical—C. K. True- 
blood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

1315. Nestor, I. M. Edouard Claparéde. Anal. 
Psihol., 1940, 7, 336-337.—Obituary and portrait.— 
S. M. Strong (Minnesota). 

1316. Nestor, I. M. Erich Rudolf Jaensch. 
Anal. Psihol., 1940, 7, 337-339.—Obituary and 
portrait.—S. M. Strong (Minnesota). 

1317. Phillips, M. Problems of questionnaire 
investigation. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith phys. 
Educ., 1941, 12, 528-537.—This is a discussion of 
the use of the questionnaire in scientific investiga- 
tion. Advantages and disadvantages of the tech- 
nique are indicated, criteria are presented which 
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ight be useful in the construction of a question- 
naire and for the evaluation of the completed 
instrument, and the general method of procedure 
in the construction and administration is outlined. 
68 references.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 

1318. Ruch, T. C., & Fulton, J. F. Growth of 
primate literature since 1800. Science, 1942, 95, 
47-48.—A bibliographic compilation of the available 
literature on the primates from 1800 to the begin- 
ning of 1939 comes to 4630 items. Of this total 59% 
are chiefly anatomical, 19% physiological and 
pharmacological, and 14% psychobiological.— F. A. 
Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 

1319. Runes, D. D. [Ed.] The dictionary of 
philosophy. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1942. Pp. 343. $5.00.—‘In the volume are 
represented all the branches as well as schools of 
ancient, medieval, and modern philosophy. Ir. 
any such conspectus, it is increasingly recognized 
that the Oriental philosophies must be accorded 
ample space beside those of the western world.” 
Brief biographical sketches of leading philosophers 
are included.—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


1320. Schwangart, F. Aus der Psychologie der 
Reptilien. (The psychology of reptiles.) Z. Tier- 
psychol., 1940, 4, 149-162.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. } Schwangart has collected from 
the literature observations and experiments on 
reptiles. These include comprehensive experiments 
on the labyrinth and central nervous system, train- 
ing, taming, experiments on choice, sensation, 
reflexes, instinctive affects, cataleptic phenomena, 
series of stereotyped movements, hypnosis, and 
suggestion.—_M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1321. Shaffer, L. F., Gilmer, B. v. H., & Porter, 
J. M., Jr. Experiments and demonstrations in 
psychology. New York: Harper, 1942. Pp. xi+ 
230. $2.50.—This student’s manual provides some 
basic instructions (more detailed information is 
given in the instructor's manual) for a series of 
topical experiments in certain fundamental aspects 
of psychology. The greater amount of space is 
devoted to short-answer questions designed to 
guide and consolidate the student's observation of 
the demonstrated material. The answers may be 
obtained from individual experiments, demonstra- 
tion experiments, and instructional films. The 
topics are arranged under the following headings: 
human adjustments and their bodily basis, aim and 
scope of psychology, the beginnings of behavior, 
learned behavior, emotional behavior, motivated 
and voluntary behavior, the general nature of 
experience, visual experience, auditory and other 
modes of experience, remembering, thinking, abilities 
and their measurement, personality and character, 
social adjustments. Index.—F. W. Finger (Brown). 


1322. Spearman, C. How ‘G’ can disappear. 
Psychometrika, 1941, 6, 353-354.—After an em- 
pirical evaluation of Thurstone’s method of analysis, 
Guilford concluded that that technique would 
usually discover a g factor if it were present. Spear- 
man here calls attention to differences in method- 
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ology between Thurstone and Guilford which 
indicate that the problem remains unsettled. The 
conclusion is presented that g may or may not come 
to expression when employing the principle of 
frequent zeroes.—G. R. Stone (Miami). 

1323. Stengel-von Rutkowski, L. Die Frage der 
Willensfreiheit vom Standpunkt der Kulturbiologie. 
(The problem of freedom of the will from the stand- 
point of cultural biology.) Béologe, 1940, 9, 213-221. 
—[Abstracted review; original not seen.] The 
question is considered from the standpoint of 
heredity. The basis of will lies in hereditary pre- 
disposition, but a certain latitude is provided by the 
environment. The individual is the product of the 
past and the factor of the future in a totality in 
which his existence has a more comprehensive 
meaning. The relation of will to the problem of 
evil is discussed.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1324. Stevens, S. S. Rectilinear rectification 
applied to voltage integration. Electronics, 1942, 15, 
No. 1, 40-41.—A description is given of an elec- 
tronic instrument designed to measure the average 
voltage produced by a nerve or muscle over a period 
of time. By the use of an improved rectifier, 
possessing rectilinear characteristics, and a pentode 
circuit, which controls the rate of charge on a con- 
denser, a measure is obtained which is closely pro- 
portional to the area under the curve representing 
the fluctuating voltage graphically recorded.—J. S. 
Brown (Yale). 

1325. Swineford, F. Some comparisons of the 
multiple-factor and the bi-factor methods of analy- 
sis. Psychometrika, 1941, 6, 375-382.—Bi-factor 
and multiple-factor analyses of the same data are 
compared in two respects. First, two criteria are 
suggested for determining when the factorization is 
adequate. This problem being more acute for the 
centroid method than for the bi-factor method, the 
latter is used primarily for comparison only. It is 
shown also that the omission from the simple struc- 
ture of entries smaller than .10 yields a pattern which 
is a poorer fit to the original correlations than is 
the bi-factor pattern. ond, the second-order 
general factor obtained from the intercorrelations 
of the primaries is found to be highly correlated with 
the general factor of the bi-factor pattern.—(Cour- 
tesy Psychometrika). 

1326. Winter, J. E. The status of experimental 
psychology among the laboratory sciences. Science, 
1942, 95, 96-97.—In 1937 a questionnaire was sent 
to 75 colleges and universities in order to obtain 
data on whether these institutions required a 
minimum number of hours of a laboratory science 
for the A.B. degree and whether experimental 

sychology was recognized as a laboratory science. 

he results showed that 82% require a laboratory 
science, 29% of these include experimental of. 
chology in this category, and 44% do not allow 
experimental psychology to fulfill this requirement. 

—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 
eral 


1327. Woodrow, H. The problem of gen 
quantitative laws in psychology. 


Psychol. Buil., 
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1942, 39, 1-27.—This APA presidential address 
discusses a viewpoint thought to be productive of 
general quantitative laws, and as illustration of that 
viewpoint a newly derived law is presented which 
applies to a greater variety of situations than do any 
present laws. This viewpoint considers the primary 
quantitative data of psychology: measurement of 
attributes of behavioral responses or their products 
and of the environmental conditions under which 
these ses occur. Approximately 20 sets of 
quantitative observations made by various investi- 
gators were assembled and aubgontes to various 
types of mathematical analysis. One generalization 
was found that would hold for all of the data ex- 
amined—a law conceived as expressing the relation- 
ship between attributes of performance and the 
environmental variables on which they depend. 
The law apparently holds in the case of all learning 
and practice curves, provided increases in accom- 
plishment are shown with increases in number of 
trials or amount of time. It agrees with data from 
experiments on memory. It fits various sets of 
data dealing with reaction time. It gives correctly 
the relations which Weber’s law describes incorrectly. 
It applies to pitch and intensity discrimination. 
It agrees with certain formulations of increase in 
intelligence with increase in age.—F. Mc Kinney 
(Missouri). 


[See also abstracts 1384, 1414, 1448, 1454, 1637. ] 
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1328. Bailey, P., Garol, H. W., & McCulloch, W. 
S. Cortical origin and distribution of corpus cal- 
losum and anterior commissure in chimpanzee 
(Pan Satyrus). J. Neurophysiol., 1941, 4, 564-571. 
—The interhemispherical relations of the sensory 
cortex of the chimpanzee have been investigated by 
strychninization of one hemisphere and recording 
electrically from the other. Two types of distribu- 
tion were found, diffuse and focal. Certain of the 
intercommunications are found to remain after the 
corpus callosum has been severed, especially those 
having a suppressor effect. A map of the principal 
interhemispherical connections of the corpus cal- 
losum and anterior commissure has been made for 
the entire convexity of the cerebral hemisphere.— 
D. B. Lindsley (Brown). 


1329. Cate, J. ten, Walter, W. G., & Koopman, 
L. J. Proefondervindelijke bijdrage tot de electro- 
encephalographie. (Results of experiments on 
electroencephalography.) Ned. Tijdschr. Geneesk., 
1940, 84, 4899-4906.—Records from normal animals 
were compared with records from animals after 
extirpation of occipital cortex or total neopallium. 
Alpha waves were found to originate in other parts 
of the cortex as well as in the occipital region, and 
even in subpallial structures though to a lesser 
degree. However, no alpha waves could be ob- 
tained as far down as the cerebellum or the mesen- 
cephalon. The belief is expressed that those alpha 
waves which are recorded from the skin of the skull 
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originate only in the cortex. Summaries in English, 
French, German.—E. S. Primoff (U. S. Employ- 
ment Service). 

1330. Gibbs, F. A., Lennox, W. G., & Gibbs, E. L. 
The cortical frequency spectrum in epilepsy. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1941, 46, 613-620.— 
The authors report the following results of their use 
of the Grass method of frequency analysis to obtain 
the cortical frequency spectrums of epileptic pa- 
tients, of the parents of epileptic patients, and of 
normal persons. ‘“(1) Study of records made dur- 
ing seizures discloses the following: (a) In petit 
mal attacks a disproportionately high peak appears 
in the 2 to 3 per second region; (b) in a psychomotor 
seizure an abnormally high peak appears in the 4 
to 7 per second region; 3 in grand mal attacks an 
abnormally high peak is evident in the 20 to 29 
per second region. (2) The average spectrum of 
epileptic patients made in intervals between seizures 
discloses a disproportionately large amount of 
energy at frequencies below 9 per second, However, 
the sub-group of patients subject only to grand mal 
have an abnormally great amount of energy in the 
20 to 29 per second region. (3) Patients having 
periodic grand mal attacks show an increase of 
energy in the faster frequencies as the day or the 
hour of the convulsion approaches. (4) The average 
spectrums of a group of parents of epileptic patients 
show abnormalities similar to those seen in the 
average spectrums of epileptic patients, but these 
abnormalities are less extreme.’"-—C. K. Trueblood 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 


1331. Holmes, W., Pumphrey, R. J., & Young, 
J. Z. The structure and conduction velocity of the 
medullated nerve fibres of prawns. J. exp. Biol., 
— Ro 50-55.—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, 

ass.). 


1332. Hyndman, O. R. Physiology of the spinal 
cord. I: Role of the anterior column in hyper- 
reflexia. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1941, 46, 
695-703.—The author reports results obtained with 
about 100 patients “‘with two types of anterior 
chordotomy—complete and incomplete. The an- 
terior columns were sectioned in one type and pre- 
served in the other. The pyramidal tracts were 
mildly injured in both types. All the patients had 
normal motor systems.’”” Among the author’s 
conclusions are the following. “Section of the 
anterior half of the cord results at most in transient 
flaccid paralysis and a longer lasting loss of extensor 
tone or sustained antigravity reflex. ... When 
the anterior half of the cord was divided, upper 
motor neuron signs, which characterize lesions of the 
pyramidal tract, did not appear during the period of 
observation, up to three years. . . . A mild injury 
of the pyramidal tracts with preservation of the 
anterior columns is followed by acute development 
of hyperreflexia—hyperactive knee and ankle re- 
flexes, ankle clonus, and a Babinski sign. In- 
voluntary resistance to flexion and extension of the 
foot and leg (spasticity) does not supervene. . . . 
The acute development of hyperreflexia with an- 
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terior columns intact, in contradistinction to chronic 
development of hyperreflexia in spinal man, indi- 
cates a dual mechanism for so-called upper motor 
neuron signs.”——-C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, 
Mass.). 

1333. Landau, E. Quelqies mots sur le neurone. 
(A few words on the neurone.) Rev. méd. Suisse 
rom., 1940, 60, 553-557.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen.] This paper outlines briefly the 
2 views in neurone theory, autonomy of the neurone 
and syncytial connection of the neurones. The 
author concludes that only the existence of the 
neurone as such is established. We have no knowl- 
edge of the manner of neurone functioning, stimulus 
reception, and stimulus conduction.—H. L. Ans- 
bacher (Brown). 

1334. Lennox, W. G., Gibbs, E. L., & Gibbs, F. A. 
Inheritance of cerebral dysrhythmia and epilepsy. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1940, 44, 1155- 
1183.—The authors made electroencephalographic 
tracings ‘‘of the parents, siblings, and children of 94 
patients who had both clinical epilepsy and cerebral 
dysrhythmia. The relatives numbered 183... . 
Definitely abnormal records were obtained in 60 
per cent of the relatives of patients and in 10 per 
cent of a control group of 100 persons who had no 
near relative with epilepsy. In 55 of the families 
records were obtained from both parents. In 35 
percent of these the records of both parents were 
definitely abnormal. ,In only 5 percent were the 
records of both parents unmistakably normal. 
Dysrhythmia occurred as often among the relatives 
of patients with so-called symptomatic epilepsy as 
among the relatives of patients with ‘essential’ 
epilepsy. It occurred more often among the rela- 
tives of female (64%) than of male patients (56%) 
and more often among female relatives (65%) than 
among male (54%). The data included 5 families 
in which there were similar twins with seizures or 
dysrhythmia. In each pair of twins there was a 
similarity of the fundamental rhythm, though 
seizures in both twins occurred in only one pair.”’ 
The authors suggest that ‘the dysrhythmia of 
epilepsy is inheritable and that such a dysrhythmia 
when demonstrable may represent a predisposition 
to epilepsy or some allied disorder.”—-C. K. True- 
blood (Cambridge, Mass.). hie 

1335. Liberson, W. T., & Strauss, H. Electro- 
encephalographic studies: slow activity during 
hyperventilation in relation to age. Proc. Soc. 
exp. Biol., N. Y., 1941, 48, 674-676.—200 electro- 
encephalograms of patients with (1) idiopathic 
epilepsy, (2) symptomatic epilepsy, (3) headaches, 
fainting, dizziness, (4) organic disease of the brain are 
analyzed. It is shown that “there is a definite rela- 
tionship between the age and the amount of slow 
activity during hyperventilation in epileptic and 
non-epileptic patients. An analogous relationship 
to age was found for the spontaneous delta activity 
of patients with idiopathic epilepsy.”"—H. Peak 
(Randolph-Macon). 
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1336. Livanov, M. N. [The uneven develop- 
ment of various frequencies resented in the 
electroencephalogram and the er rhythm. ] 
Fisiol. Zh. S. S. S. R., 1940, 28, 157-170.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen. ] There are large 
individual differences in the uneven predominance of 
high and low frequencies. The Berger rhythm is 
based on the predominance of one or two frequencies. 
The alpha waves express the predominance of one 
periodic process, the beta waves represent a com- 
plex of all the others. At times peripheral stimuli 
reinforce one frequency, so that the Berger rhythm 
does not disappear through peripheral stimulation 
but is reinforced. In lower animals, light stimula- 
tion and increased excitability of the cortex through 
drugs cause changes similar to those leading to the 
Berger rhythm. Thus the Berger rhythm may be 
regarded as a process which has been prepared 
through phylogenetic evolution. German summary 
p. 171.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


1337. Livanov, M. N. [Rhythmical stimuli and 
the interrelationship of the cortical regions. ] 
Fiziol. Zh. S. S. S. R., 1940, 28, 172-181, 183-193.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen.] Flicker 
produces in the visual cortex a predominance of 


periodic processes the rhythm of which is most like 
that of the stimulation. After sudden cessation of 
the flicker sometimes cortical fluctuations of the 


same or of a multiple rhythm are found. Rhythmic 
acoustical stimuli cause cyclic potentials in the 
auditory region, rhythmic tactile stimuli, in the 
motor region. The rhythmic activity of the visual 
cortex produced by flicker spreads to the auditory 
region and, to a lesser degree, to the motor region. 
Flicker facilitates the periodic processes caused by 
tactile stimulation. After two stimuli of different 
sense modalities and of the same frequency have been 
applied, one of them alone, which previously by 
itself was inadequate, produces the cyclic response. 
German summary pp. 181-182, 194-—H. L. Ans- 
bacher (Brown). 

1338. Lloyd, D. P. C. The spinal mechanism of 
the pyramidal system in cats. J. Neurophysiol., 
1941, 4, 525-546.—A method of stimulating pyra- 
midal tracts and sending volleys into the spinal 
cord is described. The stimulating electrodes are 
placed in the pyramid at the level of the trapezoid 
body, a transection at the collicular level sparing the 
pyramids. Pyramidal activity occurs throughout 
the spinal cord, the discharge though originally 
synchronous becomes dispersed and may last for 
many milliseconds in the lumbar region. Inter- 
neurons of the cord are of importance in causing 
distribution of pyramidal activity. Under pyramidal 
stimulation the intermediate nucleus shows a delay 
which is not observed under primary afferent stimu- 
lation. Increasing intensity of pyramidal stimula- 
tion shortens the functional paths between pyra- 
midal fibers and motoneurons. The motoneuron 
discharge resulting is highly asynchronous. Spinal 
reflex reinforcement of pyramidal activity begins 
with the onset of movement.—D. B. Lindsley 
(Brown). 
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1339. McCulloch, W. S., & Garol, H. W. Cor- 
tical origin and distribution of corpus callosum and 
anterior commissure in the monkey (Macaca Mul- 
atta). J. Neurophysiol., 1941, 4, 555-563.—By 
local strychninization of one hemisphere and elec- 
trical recording from the other a map was made to 
show bilateral connections through corpus callosum 
and anterior commissure. The following areas show 
a dispersed representation in the contralateral 
hemisphere: areas 5 and 6 of leg- and arm-subdi- 
visions, and area 9. The following areas show a 
restricted representation in symmetrical foci: many 
parts of frontal pole, face area of 6, trunk and face 
portions of area 4, and also of areas 18 and 21. The 
restricted projection from area 21 runs through the 
anterior commissure, for it remains after section of 


.the corpus callosum. Finally, suppression of elec- 


trical activity of the cortex by strychninization of 
areas 8s, 4s, 2s, and 19s is bilateral and remains after 
section of corpus callosum.—D. B. Lindsely (Brown). 

1340. Sapirstein, M. R. Characteristics of after- 
discharge following cortical stimulation in the mon- 
key. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1941, 46, 
665-675.—The author reports the following findings 
from a study of tonic and clonic after-discharges 
following cortical stimulation in monkeys, both 
before and after cortical and sub-cortical ablations. 
(1) The primary response to stimulation is inde- 
pendent of the after-discharge and specific for 
specific areas stimulated, which the after-discharge 
is not. ‘‘(2) After-discharge may be followed by a 
reversal of direction (flexion or extension) of move- 
ment on repeated stimulation of a given point. (3) 
After-discharge may follow stimulation of the motor 
or premotor areas, or the post-central gyrus. (4) 
Ablation or injury of the anterior lip of the central 
sulcus of the arm area makes it impossible to pro- 
duce clonic seizures from stimulation of any other 
part of the cortex. Ablation of any other part of the 
cortex is without such effect. (5) Injury or ablation 
of the following sub-cortical structures did not 
significantly alter amplitude or duration of after- 
discharge: posterior roots to the affected extremity; 
cerebellum; corpus callosum; thalamus; head of 
caudate nucleus; putamen; globus pallidus. (6) 
Prolonged after-discharge follows stimulation of the 
premotor cortex. . . . (7) Prolonged clonic seizures 
are the result of a reverberating circuit from the 
anterior lip of the central sulcus.”—C. K. Trueblood 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 

1341. Schwab, R. S. The influence of visual and 
auditory stimuli on the electroencephalographic 
tracing of petit mal. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1941, 97, 
1301-1312.—The patients were required to squeeze 
a bulb when a bright neon light or small “‘tug boat 
whistle’ were presented to them during the appear- 
ance of abnormal waves in the electroencephalogram. 
The alpha rhythm was affected by light according to 
the all-or-none law. During long petit mal attacks 
the light stimulus was not perceived; during short 
attacks the reaction to the light was delayed. 
Unconsciousness may be presumed when neither 
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sound nor light bring about a response.— R. Goldman 
(Boston Psychopathic Pane 

1342. rota B oy Faa I. blem of localiza- 
tion a data.] Nevropat. 
Psikhiat., 1940, 9, No. 6, Oo 14-80 


1343. Smith, C. G. lesidenee of atrophy of the 
olfactory nerves in man. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 
1941, 34, 533-539.—Studies were made on serial 
sections of 163 olfactory bulbs obtained from adult 
human brains at autopsies as normal specimens. 
“Atrophy of these nerves is common in adults— 
55% had lost more than three-fifths of their com- 
plement of olfactory nerves, and 13 per cent had lost 
all their nerves. Only 29 bulbs were considered to 
have a normal complement of olfactory nerve 
fibers. . . . Recent studies of the sense of smell 
do not reveal the impairment which the high inci- 
dence of atrophy of the olfactory nerves might lead 
= ° ‘expect.""—-C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, 

ass. 


1344. a anaes ia [The human electro- 
encephalogram. I. ] Pistol h S. S. S. R., 1940, % 
195-201.—[Abstracted review; original not seen 
The EEG’s of 11 normal subjects showed regular 
alpha waves of a frequency of 10-12 per second and 
irregular, more frequent beta waves. The EEG is 
characteristic for the individual, but intraindividual 
fluctuations exist. Alpha waves are obtained from 
the occipital, precentral, and frontal regions; waves 
of high frequency (200-450 per roe 4 from pre- 
central regions. Peripheral stimuli depress the 
alpha waves. Waves obtained from -occipital 
regions are depressed particularly by optical stimuli, 
those from precentral regions by motor stimuli. 
Mental activity also causes depression. —H,. L. 
Ansbacher (Brown). 

1345. Spielberg, P. I. [Adaptation of the human 
cortex to continuous stimulation and after-depres- 
sion of the rhythms. ] Fiziol. Zh. S. S. S. R., 1940, 
28, 203-209.—[Abstracted review; original not 
seen.] With continuous light stimulation of the 
eyes the EEG shows at first a depression of the 
alpha and an increase of the beta waves, then adapta- 
tion, as manifested by reappearance of the alpha 
waves. After the light source is turned off, again a 
depression with subsequent adaptation is found. 
The same is found in continuous auditory stimula- 
tion and its cessation. The crucial factor for de- 
pression of the alpha rhythm is change in the 
stimulus situation, cessation of the stimulus as well 
as its onset. German summary p. 210.—H. L. 
Ansbacher (Brown). 

1346. Weiss, P. Autonomous versus reflexoge- 
nous activity of the central nervous system. Proc. 
Amer. phil. Soc., 1941, 84, 53-64.—A fragment of 
spinal cord was “deplanted” into the dorsal tissue 
of a salamander larva, with no connections to the 
nervous system of the host. A transplanted limb 
became connection with this neural center by means 
of poe efferent fibers. As a result, the limb 

a almost incessant spontaneous ac- 
rid. ously independent of exogenous stimula- 
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tion. This would indicate that the nervous system, 
far from playing a passive role as a conductor, 
provides part of the neural “drive” to action by 
means of automatic discharges of various centers. 
Further experiments indicated that ‘‘the patterns 
underlying the basic acts of behavior of an animal 
are developed by self-differentiation within the 
centers, without experience’: only in higher species 
can a transplanted segment acquire a new function, 
and this by cortical control.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 1295, 1347, 1361, 1366, 1370, 
1372, 1414, 1418, 1420, 1424, 1432, 1436, 1439 
1450, 1464, 1489, 1490, 1497, 1508, 1544, 1745. 
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1347. Bogoslovsky, A. I. Effect of acoustic and 
olfactory stimuli upon optic chronaxie. Bull. Biol. 
Méd. exp. URSS, 1939, 8, 387-389.—[Abstracted 
review; original not seen. ] (1) Rheobase rises in 
darkness, falls in light; chronaxy remains at the same 
level. (2) With 18 min. acoustic stimulation both 
rheobase and chronaxy show a rise, which continues 
for the rheobase 25-30 min. after cessation of the 
sound. Gradually both return to the initial values. 
(3) Bergamot oil raises both values; indol raises 
rheobase slightly, while lowering chronaxy. This 
difference is possibly due to the fact that the former 
acts on the sympathetic, the latter on the vegetative 
nervous system.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

1348. Bray, C. W., & Thurlow, W. R. Tem- 
porary deafness in birds. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1942, 13, 335.—Abstract. 

1349. Britten, R. H. Blindness, as recorded in 
the national health survey; amount, causes, and 
relation to certain social factors. Publ. Hlth Rep., 
Wash., 1941, 56, 2191-2215. 

1350. Broda, E. E., & Goodeve, C. F. The be- 
haviour of visual purple at low temperature. Proc. 
roy. Soc., 1941, B130, 217—225.—“‘It emerged clearly 
from preliminary tests that the velocity of the 
primary reaction [at low temperature ] is about of 
the same order as at room temperature. The quan- 
tum yield is not far from unity over the range 
20-60° C., and from the above it follows that it is 
also of the order of unity over the wider range of 
temperature from —73° C. Thesecondary (thermal) 
reaction, on the other hand, has a considerable 
temperature coefficient at room temperature and is 
immeasurably slow at —13" C."-—C. K. Trueblood 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 

1351. Bunch, C. C. Usable hearing. Ann. Otol., 
etc., St. Louis, 1940, 49, 359-367.—The author 
presents evidence “for correlation between audio- 
metric tests and tests with shouted voice in cases of 
profound deafness. On the basis of this correlation 
a curve is proposed which furnishes, in audiometric 
tests, a dividing line between ‘usable’ hearing and 
that which is not ‘usable.’”"—C. K. Trueblood 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 

1352. Butzmann, K. Aktualgenese im indirekten 
Sehen. (The origin of reality in indirect vision.) 
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Arch. ges. Psychol., 1940, 106, 137-193.—[Abstracted 
review ; original not seen. ] As a contribution to the 
relation of totality and talt, Butzmann studied 
the perception of extrafoveal figures with the pro- 
jection perimeter. In common with other processes 
in the genesis of reality, the development of Gestalt 
in indirect vision is divided into characteristic 
qualitative phases, the earliest of which appear as 
unanalyzable affective preforms. Peripheral vision, 
however, requires a greater predominance of total 
qualities than do similar processes.—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 


1353. Carson, L. D., & Ebert, E. C. Visual acuity 
and speed of recognition. Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 
1942, 40, 183-186.—This is a preliminary report of a 
new device developed at the U. S. Naval Air Station, 
San Diego, California, for testing visual acuity. 
Results have been obtained from testing some 627 
officers and aviation pilots. The machine possesses 
the following advantages over existing standard 
test charts: uniform illumination of each exposed 
letter; variable speeds of exposure of letters; im- 
possibility of memorizing the test chart; no wide 
visual field to confuse examinee being tested for 
central or foveal visual acuity.—J. E. Zerga (U. S. 
Employment Service). 

1354. Crombie, A. C. On oviposition, olfactory 
conditioning, and host selection in Rhizopertha 
dominica Fab. (Insecta, Coleoptera). J. exp. 
Biol., 1941, 18, 62-79.—Experiments are reported 
on the senses used in food finding and the factors 
inducing oviposition in the Australian wheat weevil 
(Rhizopertha dominica, Fab.). ‘The sense of smell 
appears to be the most important in leading the 
animal to an environment where food is present. 
. » »« Once within an environment having the odor 
of food, the sense of touch appears to be paramount 
in the selection of oviposition site. . . . No pre- 
dilection was shown for oviposition or feeding in the 
food in which the animals were reared as larvae. 
Neither did the larvae especially choose for entry 
substances in which their parents had been reared. 
The animal can be made tolerant to the odor of 
peppermint instead of repelled by it in an olfactom- 
eter by exposing the adults to the odor of pepper- 
mint for a few weeks. The effect wears off after 
10-14 days isolation from peppermint in wheat. 
Olfactory receptors which appear to be located on 
the antennae and legs were used both in food finding 
and recognition of the opposite sex. ... The 
bearing of these results,on the problem of ‘gestalt’ 
in conditioning, and on changes in habit in economic 
insects, is discussed.” 42 references—C. KX. 
Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


1355. Dawes, B. Notes on the distribution of 
pigment granules in the retinal pigment epithelium 
of light- and dark-adapted Rana temporaria, and 
on the nature of the eye pigment in the frog and the 
ox. J. exp. Biol., 1941, 18, 99-110.—The author 
reports observations on the retinas of 22 adult 
English frogs, Rana temporaria, following varied 
experimental treatment. ‘‘The disposition of pig- 
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ment ules in the pigment epithelium cannot 
invariably be explained in terms of migration. 
Individuals which were subjected to the radiations 
from a mercury-vapor lamp showed dense aggregates 
of pigment granules in both the bodies and the 
processes of the pigment cells. . . . The amount of 
pigment in the epithelium does not appear to vary 
in accordance with the amount of melanin contained 
in the skin. The amount of pigment appears to be 
greater, however, in pigment cells near the rim of the 
retina than in cells at the fundus of the retina. 
Hypophysectomy of 4 or 5 weeks standing is without 
effect on the amount of pigment present in the pig- 
ment epithelium or on the disposition of the granules 
in light- and dark-adapted retinas. Subcutaneous 
injection of post-pituitary extract is likewise without 
effect. . . . Pigments extracted from the choroid 
and retina of the frog and the ox have been com- 
pared with one another and with the pigment ex- 
tracted from the digested skin of the frog. Spectro- 
photometric data indicate no essential difference 
between these pigments.”—C. K. Trueblood (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 

1356. Dishoeck, H. A. E. Measurement of the 
tension of the tympanic membrane and of the resist- 
ance of the eustachian tube. Arch. Otolaryng., Chi- 
cago, 1941, 34, 596-602.—The author describes the 
pneumophone, an instrument “for measuring the 
tension of the tympanic membrane. While the 
pressure in the external auditory canal is varied, a 
constant tone is transmitted to the ear by means of 
air conduction. This tone is heard most vividly 
when the tension of the tympanic membrane has been 
reduced to normal.”—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, 
Mass.). 


1357. Egmond, A. A. J. v. Amatomie et topo- 
graphie des éléments sensoriels du labyrinthe 
vestibulaire. (Anatomy and topography of the 
sensory elements of the vestibular labyrinth.) 
Oto-rhino-laryng. int., 1940, 24, 46-63.—A review.— 
H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


1358. Fowler, E. P. Concerning certain hearing 
phenomena. Ann. Otol., etc., St. Louis, 1941, 50, 
576-578.—In audiometric tests of patients suffering 
from monaural or unequal binaural nerve deafness 
a given sound intensity may seem as loud in the 
poorer ear as in the normal ear. The following 
explanation is suggested. ‘‘Nerve fibres cannot 
carry impulses higher than a certain limiting fre- 
quency. Furthermore, the intensity of a stimulus is 
determined in great part by the frequency of the 
impulses carried by the nerves. There is then a 
limiting frequency of impulses and a limiting in- 
tensity of each localized stimulus. If then a number 
of hair cells, or a number of fibres in the cochlear 
nerve are missing, near threshold tones will appear 
weak, but loud tones will activate more strongly the 
hair cells or cochlear fibres. They will stimulate 
(excite to limiting intensity) the remaining nerve 
fibres or nuclei, so that the cortex may well receive 
the same number of impulses per second from a 
deafened as from a normal ear. . . . Bone conduc- 
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tion may be lowered by certain obstructive lesions 
as well as by neural lesions. The phenomenon may 
be employed to differentiate these lesions.—C. K. 
Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

1359. Fowler, E. P. A method for measuring the 
percentage of capacity for h speech. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1942, 13, 335.—Abstract. 

1360. Friedenberg, P. Endocrine hormones and 
vitamines in relation to the eye. Med. Rec., N. Y., 
1941, 154, 465-466.—The author emphasizes that 
diagnosis of ocular disturbances should properly 
include consideration of endocrine and nutritional 
disturbances.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


1361. Gilmer, B. v. H., & Haythorn, S. R. 
Cutaneous pressure-vibration spots and their under- 
lying tissues. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1941, 46, 621-648.—The authors report the follow- 
ing results of a study of receptors of pressure and 
vibration by means of cutaneous excision. ‘‘(1) 
The excision studies failed to substantiate the con- 
ventional claim that the cutaneous pressure qualities 
are mediated by specific sense receptors. . . . (2) 
The possibility that the neuro-vascular system of 
the skin operates either in a direct or an indirect 
manner in the mediation of cutaneous pressure and 
vibration is suggested from two observations: (a) 
The neuro-vascular systern of the skin contains 
certain structural units richly endowed with a 
nerve supply. . . . (b) Biopsy specimens from the 
cutaneous areas highly sensitive to pressure and 
vibratory stimulation were found to contain a 
richer afferent arterial nerve supply than the speci- 
mens taken as controls. .. . (3) The presence, in 

. spots sensitive to pressure and vibration, of 
certain tubular, straight canals having muscular 
walls, which appeared to unite the glomus bodies of 
the stratum subcutaneum with the capillary zone of 
the stratum papillare, and the presence of its rich 
nerve supply strengthened our postulation that the 
arteriovenous anastomoses of the skin are. . . re- 
lated to sensory interpretations.” 32 references.— 
C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


1362. Grether, W. F. The magnitude of simul- 
taneous color contrast and simultaneous brightness 
contrast for chimpanzee and man. J. exp. Psychol., 
1942, 30, 69-83.—After 3 young chimpanzees had 
been trained to choose one of two small square red 
and green color areas, they were tested for simul- 
taneous color contrast, with these two hues as 
backgrounds for inducing the complementary effect 
on a central field. The behavior of the animals 
indicated that the color contrast effect was per- 
ceived. The magnitude of the contrast effect was 
measured physically in terms of the amount of the 
corresponding light that had to be transmitted 
through the central stimulus square to neutralize the 
contrast effect induced by the colored background. 
The curve based on averages obtained from 6 human 
subjects tested on the same apparatus assumed an 
intermediate position among those for the 3 chim- 
panzees. By substituting white and black back- 
grounds for the colored ones, simultaneous bright- 
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ness cortrast was tested. The effect for man and 
chimpanzee was of approximately the same magni- 
tude. The similarity in contrast effects in chim- 
panzee and in man is believed to support the view 
that contrast is mediated at a sub-cortical level in 
the visual mechanism.— M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 


1363. Gutmanas, L. [The problem of pain. ] 


" Medicina, Kaunas, 1940, 21, 270-280.—[Abstracted 


review; original not seen. ] The psychophysiological, 
teleological, and therapeutic aspects of the problem 
are treated by rendering the views of various authors 
and discussing them critically. German summary.— 
H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


1364. Hagens, E. [Vibration sense 
thesia).] Bibl. Laeger, 1939, 131, 457-491. 


1365. Harman, N.B. Shamming night-blindness. 
Brit. med. J., 1941, Part 2, 737.—Variations of the 
disk-spotting test of night vision, in which the 
intensity of the light and size of the disks may be 
varied, are described. It is shown how these varia- 
tions might be used to detect suspected shamming 
of night-blindness.—-D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

1366. Hyndman, O. R., & Wolkin J. The sym- 
pathetic nervous system: influence on sensibility 
to heat and cold and to certain types of pain. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1941, 46, 1006-1016.— 
The authors report observations on 5 patients, and 
other evidence, ‘‘to show that a sympathectomy has 
a pronounced influence on the interpretation of high 
and low temperatures when the sympathectomized 
part is compared simultaneously with a normally 
innervated part. A cold object feels warmer and a 
hot object feels cooler to the sympathectomized 
hand than to its normal mate. When a sympathec- 
tomized zone of the skin is tested alone, no alteration 
can be elicited in the sensibility to the discrimination 
of touch, pain, and temperature, as compared with 
these faculties on the normal side. A sympathec- 
tomy diminishes, and almost abolishes, the aching 
and stinging pain that results from exposure to 
severe cold. ... No attempt is made to prove 
whether such changes are contingent on the inter- 
ruption of sympathetic afferent or sympathetic 
efferent fibers. However, two cases are presented 
in which the lower extremities were supplied by 
sympathetic fibers but were devoid of somatic 
innervation. Sensation could be evoked by ap- 
propriate stimuli.”"—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, 
Mass.). 

1367. Jahn, T. L., & Wulff, V. J. Retinal pigment 
distribution in relation to a diurnal rhythm in the 
compound eye of Dytiscus. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., 
N. Y., 1941, 48, 656-660.—A test of the hypothesis 
that pigment migration is responsible for certain 
functional differences of the eye in its night and 
day phases is offered. It is concluded: “1. The 
distribution of retinal pigment is similar in the 
dark-adapted day-phase and dark-adapted night- 

hase eyes. 2. The distribution of retinal pigment 
is similar in the light-adapted day-phase and light- 
adapted night-phase eyes, as well as in the illumi- 
nated and non-illuminated eyes of the same animal. 


es- 
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3. The diurnal variations in visual function, de- 
scribed elsewhere, are, therefore, independent of 
retinal pigment migration and originate in the 
physiological mechanism of the visual process.’’— 
H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 

1368. Jahn, T. L., & Wulff, V. J. Influence of a 
visual diurnal rhythm on flicker response contours 
of Dytiscus. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1941, 
48, 660-665.—Flicker fusion frequencies of Dytiscus 
compound eye are measured during the day and 
night phase by determining from the electro-retino- 
gram when fusion of individual electrical responses 
occurs. Animals were maximally light-adapted 
just previous to experimentation. Results indicate: 
‘1. The flicker fusion frequency-intensity relations 
differ for the light-adapted day- and night-phase 
eyes. 2. This difference is marked in the high 
intensity range and decreases as the threshold in- 
tensities are approached. 3. In view of data pub- 
lished elsewhere the reversal of sensitivity relation- 
ships indicates that the process of light-adaptation 
is much more pronounced in the night-phase than 
in the day-phase eye. 4. The flicker response 
contour and other relationships confirm the con- 
clusion, made elsewhere, that the diurnal rhythm 
present in the eyes of these beetles results in two 
physiological states which are so different that they 
may be considered functionally as separate and dis- 
tinct photoreceptors." —H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 

1369. Kharitonov, S. A. [The chronaximetry of 
the taste apparatus.] Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1940, 9, 
No. 5, 89-90. 

1370. Lashley, K. S. Patterns of cerebral in- 
tegration indicated by the scotomas of migraine. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1941, 46, 331-339. 
—The author reports and discusses his observations 
on scotomas of the sort associated with migraine, 

“but uncomplicated by any other symptoms of 
migraine.” Maps of these scotomas “sketched at 
brief intervals during an attack suggest that a wave 
of intense excitation is propagated at a rate of about 
3 mm per minute across the visual cortex. This 
wave is followed by complete inhibition of activity, 
with recovery progressing at the same rate. Some- 
times the inhibition spreads without the preceding 
excitatory wave. Limitation of the disturbances to 
the primary visual cortex raises questions as to the 
nature of the interconnections between architectonic 
fields. The observations are interpreted in relation 
to the possible integrative effects of radiating waves 
of excitation in the cortex."—-C. K. Trueblood 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 

1371. Lowy, K. An experiment on middle ear 
deafness. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1942, 13, 334.— 
Abstract. 

1372. Masuzawa, H. [Effect of subcortical 
lesions on visual discrimination of rats.] J. Oka- 
yama med. Soc., 1940, $2, 1258. 

1373. McCulloch, T. L. Discrimination of lifted 
weights by chimpanzees. J. comp. Psychol., 1941, 
32, 507-519.—‘‘Five young chimpanzees were given 
extensive training in discrimination of lifted weights. 
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The difference limens for the group averaged 9.2 
per cent of the lighter, 80 gram weight. Analysis 
was made of certain aspects of behavior, particu- 
larly as represented by errors of position, errors of 
sampling frequency and possible time errors, and a 
discussion was presented of the functional signifi- 
cance for the discrimination process of these and 
other behavioral phenomena.”— K. F. Muenszinger 
(Colorado). 

1374. Meyer, R. Scotopticométre pour l’examen 
de l’adaptation. (Scotopticometer for testing adap- 
tation.) Schweiz. med. Wschr., 1941, 71, 1190.- 
Meyer reports his results with the Moeller and Ed- 
mund technic, which is based on Velhagen’s prin- 
ciple. The defects of this method are that it meas- 
ures only initial dark adaptation and that the 
graduation of the tests is somewhat arbitrary. 
Nevertheless the method is valuable in practice as a 
quick qualitative determination, verifiable by exact 
quantitative tests—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1375. Otuka, J.. & Honda, T. [Relation between 
visual acuity and contrast under several light in- 
tensities.] Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 1940, 44, 2253- 
2259.—Black rings on white ground and white rings 
on black, with 4 degrees of contrast (95.6%, 84.6%, 
69.8%, and 43. 7%), were used to study visual acuity 
under 17 degrees of light intensity. Visual acuity 
was found to be almost precisely a function of the 
log of the intensity up to 1050 lux, beyond which 
the slope altered. In general, equal contrast gave 
equal results; but over 50 lux, the white ring with 
96% contrast gave lower acuity than the black with 
same contrast. Increase of acuity with increase in 
contrast becomes less marked as intensity rises; 
and over 660 lux, with the white ring, greatest con- 
trast no longer gives greatest acuity. Except for 
acuities over 20/15, the curve of contrast vs. in- 
tensity presents a typical shape. (German sum- 
mary, p. 142.)—E. S. Primoff (U. S. Employment 
Service) 

1376. Pohlman, A. G. The reactions in the ear to 
sound. Ann. Olol., eic., St. Louis, 1941, 50, 363- 
378.—The author subjects to criticism the accepted 
interpretation that “the conduction of vibrations 
into the cochlea and the capacity of the end organ 
to separate a complex sound into its several com- 
ponent frequencies are to be explained on a purely 
physical basis.” In view of evidence cited from a 
variety of tests made upon patients with perforated 
ear drums, patients in whom the middle ear appara- 
tus is lacking, patients with stapes fixation who 
have been subjected to fenestration operations, and 
other considerations, he reaches the following con- 
clusions: “The experimental evidence appears to 
confirm only three points in the accepted interpre- 
tation: first, that the drum membrane vibrates to 
the air sound heard; second, that the drum mem- 
brane vibrations are effectively conducted into the 
cochlea through the ossicle chain; third, that bone- 
conducted sound is heard in the same way as air- 
conducted sound.” He advocates the assumptions 
“that the auditory cells are specific in their reactions 
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to the frequencies in sound vibrations, and that they 
are directly activated by the pulsating pressures 
applied to them through the labyrinth liquid... , 
that the anatomy of the apparatus may be corre- 
lated with a shock-absorbing function which pro- 
tects the end organ against the mass displacements 
= the — fluid.”"—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, 
ass.). 


1377. Shambaugh, G. E. Diplacusis: a localizing 
symptom of disease of the organ of Corti. Arch. 
Otolaryng., Chicago, 1940, 31, 160-184.—The author 
defines diplacusis as the hearing of one sound as two 
and notes 3 varieties of the phenomenon: “(1) A 
sound is heard a fraction of a second later by one 
ear than by the other, as a distinct echo;’’ compara- 
tively rare. ‘‘(2) A pure tone is head by the affected 
ear as a double tone of two different pitches;”’ 
also rare. ‘(3) The same sound is heard at a differ- 
ent pitch by the two ears; this is rather frequent in 
aural disease. It is the type which is referred to 
generally in the literature . . . as diplacusis. .. . 
Diplacusis is due to a lesion of the organ of Corti.”"— 
C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

1378. Sickles, W. R. ental evidence for 
the electrical character of visual fields derived from 
a quantitative analysis of the Ponzo illusion. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1942, 30, 84-91.—The Ponzo angle 
illusion was utilized as a test for the hypothesis that 
nervous impulses arriving at the visual cortex over 
the optic tracts set up areas of potential difference 
between which electrical interchange occurs in such 
a manner that the electric vectors thus produced 
bring about a cortical image which has a structure 
identical with that in the retina. The dynamical 
properties that are involved in the illusion were 
calculated from purely physical considerations and 
were roughly approximated in experiments in which 
15 college students were required to draw freehand 
a line parallel to a given 18 mm. line inside a 40° 
angle through a dot, located in different trials at 
varying distances, on the bisector of the angle.— 
M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

1379. Vodnoy, B. E. The measurement of 
stereopsis by the Air Corps and some related facts. 
Optom. Wkly, 1942, 32, 1325-1329.—This is a con- 
densation of Section 14, depth perception, of ‘‘Notes 
on eye, ear, nose, and throat in aviation medicine,” 
U. S. War Dep. tech. Manual, No. 8-300.—D. Shaad 
(Lawrence, Kansas). 

1380. Wells, W. A. Some practical considera- 
tions with regard to hearing tests. Ann. Oiol., eic., 
St. Louis, 1940, 49, 427-437.—‘“Simple acuity 
tests may very well be made by laymen. ... An 
electrically operated unitonal instrument, of the 
watch-tick type is suitable for this purpose. .. . 
The interrupted 1000 cycle tone will give a fairly 
representative estimate of conversation hearing. 
The intensity changes must be as accurately cali- 
brated as in the best audiometers. Practical require- 
ments will be best served if the dial reading is in 
percentages of normal.”’ All hearing tests are 
affected by psychological factors which cannot be 
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accurately calculated and controlled. However, 
“a better knowledge of the principles involved and 
stricter observance of them in practice would help 
in cutting down the usual margin of error.""—C. K. 
Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

1381. Wever, E. G., & Bray, C. W. The sta- 
pedius muscle in relation to the conduction of 
sound to the inner ear. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1942, 13, 334.—Abstract. 

1382. Wever, E. G., Bray, C. W., & Lawrence, M. 
The nature of cochlear activity after death. Ann. 
Otol., etc., St Louis, 1941, 50, 317-329.—The au- 
thors report studies on the course of the electrical 
responses of the cochlea in guinea pigs and cats 
after death has been caused by each of 4 procedures: 
(1) pithing the medulla, (2) clamping the heart, 
(3) clamping the trachea, (4) poisoning with curare. 
“All of these procedures produce a prompt impair- 
ment of response. Clamping the heart causes the 
most rapid loss; curare poisoning produces the most 
moderate initial effect. After a large initial loss, 
the responses decline relatively slowly, and occa- 
sionally show periods of stability and partial re- 
covery. Responses are present after 5 hours, but 
not after 24 hours. A ‘rebound’ after an initial 
drop is a common feature. It occurs in the absence 
of the middle ear. . The initial fall in cochlear 
potentials seems unrelated to body temperature, 
but a relation probably exists for the later course of 
the change. Even slight applications of heat cause a 
noticeable increase in the responses. . . . After the 
initial drop, which is suffered by all frequencies, 
the curves for different tones follow slightly different 
courses. ... Death reduces the magnitude of 
responses without producing any significant varia- 
tion in the form of the intensity function. More- 
over, the course of the change is practically inde- 
pendent of the degree of stimulation of the ear.’’— 
C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

1383. Wever, E. G., Bray, C. W., & Lawrence, M. 
The effects of pressure in the middle ear. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1942, 30, 40-52.—The magnitude of 
cochlear responses in 14 ears (cat) was measured by 
a wave analyser while pressure in the middle ear 
was increased over a range of 50 mm. Hg. by means 
of an air system which included a sphygmomanom- 
eter gauge. Equal-response curves as a function of 
frequency depict decreased sensitivity occasioned by 
stepwise increase in pressure, the effect being greater 
for low than for high frequencies. For the 2 smallest 
pressures, however, sensitivity was increased be- 
tween the limits of 2000 and 7000 cycles. Experi- 
ments designed to throw light upon the primary 
locus of the change in response as a function of 
change in pressure included a comparison of elec- 
trical responses for air and bone conduction. The 
effects of pressure were comparatively small when 
the ossicular chain was broken at the articulation 
between incus and stapes so that the response 
depended on bone conduction. The conclusion 
was reached that the ear drum increases in stiffness 
as a function of increased pressure in the middle ear 
and that this is primarily responsible for the change 
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in the mode of action in[the inner ear—M. J. 
Zigler (Wellesley). 

1384. Whiteley, C. H. The causal theory of 
perception. Proc. Aristot. Soc., 1939-40, 40, 89-102. 
—Most scientists have adopted a causal theory of 
the relation between sense-data and physical objects. 
This, if correctly formulated, is the true relation. 
The well-known philosophical objections to this 
theory are due to the false conception that sensing 
is a purely cognitive process. Actually sensing is 
a feeling of something acting upon us. This is not 
an inference, but is given in the nature of sensation 
itself. The idea of a physical object is primarily the 
idea of an agency, based on awareness of our own 
activity. Sensory qualities are not qualities of 
substances, nor of the percipient, but qualities of a 
process of intercourse which involves both.—W. E. 
Agar (Melbourne). 


1385. Wittkower, E., nr me T. F., Scott, G. L, 
& Semeonoff, B. “Night-blindness”—a psycho- 
physiological study. Brit. med. J., 1941, Part 2, 
571-575, 607-611.—"“A series of 52 unselected sol- 
diers complaining of night-blindness were examined 
ophthalmologically, psychiatrically, and by dark- 
adaptation tests." Onset had been gradual in 31 
cases; acute in 21. In 11 cases it accompanied a 
nervous breakdown, and in 6 cases it accompanied 
terrifying (visual) experiences of war. The great 
majority of the patients presented severe psycho- 
logical disorders; 27 suffered from acute or chronic 
anxiety, 8 from conversion hysteria, 4 from depres- 
sion, 3 from psychopathic personality of the schizoid 
or over-aggressive type. Of the 52, 27 had a life- 
history of overdependence, 12 showed “‘compensa- 
tory masculinity.” In only one patient was there 
a true ocular cause for the night-blindness. Dis- 
turbance in dark-adaptation was found in 15 out of 
40 of these patients as compared with 2 out of a 
control group of 33. No evidence for vitamin A 
deficiency could be obtained in the series studied. 
The authors conclude that “most cases of night- 
blindness seen in... Britain... are probably 
of psychological origin.”"—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


[See also abstracts 1300, 1337, 1341, 1343, 1345, 
1392, 1395, 1401, 1404, 1414, 1422, 1433, 1451, 
1457, 1516, 1636, 1651, 1670. ] 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 


(incl. Attention, Thought) 


1386. Bunch, M. E., & Mueller, C. G. The 
influence of metrazol upon maze learning ability. 
J. comp. Psychol., 1941, 32, 569-574.—51 rats, 52 
days old, received daily metrazol injections for 24 
days. 4 days after this period they were started 
on a rather difficult water maze. A control group of 
litter mates mastered the maze at the same time. 
No significant differences in trials, errors, and times 
were found between the 2 groups——K. F. Muen- 
singer (Colorado). 
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1387. Carlson, W. S. On the relation of thyroid 
disturbances to maze performance. J. comp. 
Psychol., 1941, 32, 475-482.—Previous studies have 
shown certain interrelations between maze learning, 
activity, and metabolism. In the present study 
metabolism was artificially manipulated by thyroid- 
ectomy and thyroid feeding. Comparing the maze 
learning of thyroidectomized, normal, and thyroid- 
fed normal animals it was found that thyroidectomy 
increases errors and time and reduces retention, 
while thyroid feeding decreases errors and time. 
However, the error differences, although in the right 
direction, were not statistically reliable—KX. F. 
Muenzinger (Colorado). 

1388. Cook, T. W. Distribution of practice with 
the spider maze. Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1941, 
1, 46-47.—2 subjects learned in order 4 8-unit, 
4 16-unit, and 4 8-unit spider maze patterns, using 
the technique of verbal learning. assed practice 
(20 sec. between trials) was employed in the learning 
of 6 of the 12 mazes, distributed practice (1 trial a 
day), in the other 6. The curves * performance had 
in general the same negatively accelerated shape. 
After the first trial massed practice was markedly 
superior to distributed practice, with the greatest 
advantage appearing with the error criterion 
(1 : 2.5).—-F. W. Finger (Brown). 

1389. David, K. Intelligenzversuche am Eich- 
hirnchen. (Experiments on the intelligence of the 
squirrel.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1940, 4, 162-164.—A 
few simple experiments are described in which the 
manipulative and problem-solving ability of squirrels 
was tested. In one of these, a carrot was suspended 
by a string from the top of the cage, so that it hung 
out of reach in the middle of the cage. Within 10 
minutes, however, the 2 squirrels had solved the 
problem by gnawing at the top of the string so that 
the carrot fell to the floor, where it was promptly 
devoured.—G. M. Gilbert (Bard). 


1390. Drew, G. C. Learning and intelligence. 
Bull. Animal Behav., Lond., 1941, 1, 20-22.—Sum- 
mary of 7 recent (1938, 1939) animal experiments 
investigating relationships between conditioning 
and learning.—H. W. Nissen (Yale). 


1391. Finger, F. W. The effect of varying condi- 
tions of reinforcement upon a simple running re- 

mse. J. exp. Psychol., 1942, 30, 53-68.—Condi- 
tioning experiments are described in which rats 
learned to run a simple elevated runway (conditioned 
operant response) with reinforcement being furnished 
by food in part of or in all the learning trials. La- 
tency of acquisition, number of trials required for 
extinction, and spontaneous aac 2 after varying 
intervals of time were determined for 100% rein- 
forcement trials of varying lengths, and for 50% 
reinforcement trials of varia time relations. 
Shorter latencies and more rapidly rising extinction 
curves were obtained from animals which received 
greater number of reinforcements. However, the 
results obtained for greater and smaller percentages 
of reinforcement trials during acquisition did not 
follow a definite trend in cases. Alternative 
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possibilities are considered in an attempt to provide 
an explanation for the partial lack of conclusiveness 
in the results obtained.— M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 


1392. Henle, M. An experimental inv tion 
of past experience as a determinant of form 
pore tayo J. exp. Psychol., 1942, 30, 1-22.— 

etters and reversed letters were intermingled in 
series with nonsense figures and presented both for 
4 second exposures between the limits of 26 and 35° 
in indirect vision and for brief exposures of 60 or 
20 ms. The differences between the reproductions 
of letters and reversed letters yielded significant 
critical ratios. However, when the series of stimulus 
figures were made up solely of letters or reversed 
letters, the difference in reproductions for letters and 
reversed letters was insignificant. It is suggested 
that the set in the first experiment was not truly 
neutral, but involved a positive set to see nonsense 
figures, which was the essential condition for the 
emergence of an experience effect. Additional ex- 
periments comprising geometrical forms that were 
structurally equivalent to letters and to their 
reversed forms yielded insignificant differences. 
“Likewise, Chinese and Arabic characters were no 
more readily perceived in obverse than in reverse 
orientation by subjects unfamiliar with them. Thus 
all the indications are that structural differences 
between letters and their reversals are not responsible 
for the difference in readiness of perception between 
them.”—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 


1393. Karn, H. W., & Patton, R.A. The réle of 
transportation cues in double alternation behavior 
by the rat in a multiple-box apparatus. J. comp. 
Psychol., 1941, 32, 443-446.—‘'Seven white rats 
were trained on the double alternation problem in an 
apparatus which consisted of four boxes arranged 
side by side. -The boxes were mounted on a plat- 
form which could be moved back and forth in front 
of a stationary starting bex. With such an arrange- 
ment the subject always entered the apparatus in 
the same absolute position in space. No animal 
gave any evidence of mastery of the right, right, 
left, left sequence of turns in 500 trials. The failure 
is attributed to the elimination of differential trans- 
portation cues and the fact that the rat is limited in 
its capacity for symbolic representation.” —K. F. 
Muenzinger (Colorado). 


1394. Mursell, J. L. The rhythm of learning. 
Bus. Educ. World, 1941, 22, 91-95.—(Educ. Abstr. 
VI: 1406). 

1395. Rethlingshafer, D. The learning of a visual 
discrimination problem under varying motivating 
conditions. J. comp. Psychol., 1941, 32, 583-591.— 
The author applied factorial analysis to the error 
scores of 8 groups of rats which learned a black- 
white discrimination under -varying motivating 
conditions as reported by Muenzinger and his co- 
workers. When the centroid factors were rotated 
to achieve simple configuration, the patterns formed 
by the factors during the course of learning re- 
sembled each other as well as those found previously 
by Wherry in a similar analysis of other learning 
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records. One factor, which may be called excitabil- 
ity, dominates the pre-solution period ; another factor 
usually dominates the middle of the learning period; 
and a third factor, which may be called the recog- 
nition of the relevant cues, is steadily rising and 
dominates the final period. - Differences in the course 
of learning of different groups are pointed out when 
error scores are the same—K. F. Muenszinger 
(Colorado). 


1396. Roberts, D. Imitation and suggestion in 
Bull. Animal Behav., Lond., 1941, 1, 
11-19.—The experimental evidence for and against 
imitation in animals from ant to ape is reviewed, 
with emphasis on primate studies. Imitation is 
defined as ‘‘the reproduction of the activities of one 
demonstrating animal by another imitating animal, 
the activities of the first animal being the immediate 
stimulus, and those of the second the direct response 
to that stimulus.”’ The author concludes that “true 
imitation, as it is defined in this article, has only 
been proved to exist among birds, where it is based 
upon auditory cues."’ 56 references.—H. W. Nissen 
(Yale). 

1397. Schmidt, H. O. The effects of praise and 
blame as incentives to learning. Psychol. Monogr., 
1941, 53, No. 3. Pp. 56.—352 junior high school 
boys and girls, 192 high school boys, and 30 college 
men practiced code substitution under differential 
motivation. The subjects were divided into praise, 
blame, and control groups within each larger group 
studied. Junior high school and high school pupils 
were tested in groups, but the college students were 
tested individually. Two testers (one man and one 
woman) conducted the practice sessions and ad- 
ministered the motivation (except for the college 
group where one tester was employed). Practice 
resulted in some increase in score from test to test 
up to the final test, at which time a loss occurred. 
Praise seemed to provide the most effective motiva- 
tion for Tester A, and blame for Tester B. Pulse 
and respiratory rates and blood pressure observed 
with respect to the college group seemed to be little 
affected by one type of incentive or the other. 
It is concluded that neither praise nor blame can 
be singled out as. the more effective incentive, but 
rather that the test situation, and specifically the 
tester, play the deciding role in the results obtained. 
The effects of over-stimulation are noted.—D. G. 
Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 


1398. Simpson B. R. Fundamentals of the IQ 
controversy: a reply to Professor Witty. Sch. & 
Soc., 1941, 54, 511-518.—Witty’s conclusion (see 
XVI: 120) that mental testing should be allowed to 
decline and an IQ is almost useless for individual 
diagnosis and prediction is unwarranted. The find- 
ings of the lowa studies have not been substantiated. 
Furthermore it is possible that for very young 
children there is no generalized factor of intelligence 
to be tested; below 6, tests of developmental func- 
tions may well not correlate with later mental tests. 
In spite of its imperfections, the IQ is the best tool 
we have, and we should try to improve it and 
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learn to use it more wisely rather than abandon it.— 
M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 

1399. Stoddard, G. D. Patterns of growth in 
human intelligence. Proc. nat. Acad. Sct., Wash., 
1941, 27, 551-555.—Since “the growing fabric of 
intelligence is a product of the organism’s total 
experience,’ a person's pattern of mental growth is 

uenced by many factors. Inasmuch as one’s 
“intellectual standing is related to the pressures and 
opportunities in his cultural environment”’—a fact 
well established by two decades of research—a 
systematic study of the biological and social factors 
which either facilitate or interfere with the growth 
of the intelligence function is sorely needed. Data 
from these investigations—those primarily con- 
cerned with the debilitating roles of bad health, 
personality rigidity in the Lewinian sense, and lack 
of mental exercise—should provide the basis for 
the control of the age at which cessation in mental 
growth patterns occurs. Because this cessation may 
occur at any age, it is expected that pediatrics will 
be complemented by the new science of geriatrics. 
In this way, man “can learn to fight off the tempta- 
tions of enfeeblement."’"— L. A. Penninyton (Illinois). 


1400. Swenson, E. J. Retroactive inhibition; 
a review of the literature. Univ. Minn. Stud. 
Educ., 1941, No. 1. Pp. 59.—The research on retro- 
active inhibition published since Britt's survey in 
1935 is summarized in some detail under headings 
similar to Britt's. On the basis of the trends dis- 
covered in experiments, the author concludes in 
favor of a transfer theory elaborated in terms of 
“organizational and meaningful features that cause 
or prevent positive and negative transfer, rather 
than purely in terms of identical elements. . . 
Conditions contributing ‘to the construction of well- 
organized patterns of knowledge and skill are those 
for which retroactive inhibition is at a minimum.” 
Implications for education and problems for school 
room experimentation are suggested.—E. J. Gibson 
(Smith). 

1401. Tennies, L.G. Memory trace and percep- 
tion in the blind. J. exp. Psychol., 1942, 30, 23-39. 
—20 totally blind subjects and 24 persons of 
normal vision were presented tactually with 6 
figures and tested by the method of successive 
comparison to determine whether figures become 
‘better’ as a function of time and whether the mem- 
ory-image undergoes ‘progressive’ change in time. 
Representations were made at 5, 15, and 30 min. 
and 7 days, and, in order to reduce introspections to 
a minimum, the subject was required to answer 

uestions that admitted of two possibilities only. 
Although inconsistencies appeared in the results 
obtained, the general conclusion expressed is that 
figures tend to become ‘better’ in the memory- 
image with the passage of time; but the direction of 
change (increase or decrease) varices, although there 
is some evidence that it is ‘progressive.’ The blind 
subjects reported decrease in size and closure more 
frequently than did the seeing subjects. Sex differ- 
ences also are suggested.— M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 


1402. Weitz, J.. & Wakeman, M. L. “Spon- 
taneous” alternation and the conditioned response. 
J. comp. Psychol., 1941, 32, 551-562.—17 rats were 
given 2 trials per day on a hollow square maze with 

equal pathways to the goal. 8 of them were 
permitted to eat all of the food, while each one of the 
rest was allowed to eat only for as long a time as the 
particular animal of the first group with which it 
was matched and was then patna while food was 
still present, All rats alternated only slightly 
above chance. Contrary to expectations, the re- 
moval from food did not increase alternation, 
although some evidence was offered to show that 
such a procedure acted as punishment. Plotting 
alternation as a function of the time interval between 
the 2 daily runs showed alternation to decrease and 
then again to increase with increasing time intervals. 
— K. F. Muensinger (Colorado). 


[See also abstracts 1322, 1354, 1414, 1425, 1451, 
1460, 1461, 1483, 1509, 1551, 1554, 1557, 1560, 
1635, 1641, 1653. 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


1403. Anderson, O. D. The réle of the glands of 
internal secretion in the production of behavioral 
types in the dog. Amer. anat. Mem., 1941, No. 19, 
647—747.—By means of glandular extirpation and 
endocrine injection the influence of internal secre- 
tion upon the behavior of dogs classified as belonging 
to the “mid-type” was investigated. It was found 
that the level of excitation could be made to vary 
in either direction by these methods. The conclu- 
sion is reached that “it may be possible that the 
activity pattern of the gland is of importance in de- 
termining the individual’s pattern of behavior,”’ 
whether normal or abnormal.—F. W. Finger 
(Brown). 


1404. Bentley, E. W., Gunn, D. L., & Ewer, D. W. 
The biology and behavior of Ptinus Tectus Boie 
(Coleoptera, Ptinidae), a pest of stored products. 
I. The daily rh of locomotory activity, especially 
in relation to t and temperature. J. exp. Biol., 
1941, 18, 182-195.—‘“‘In alternating light and dark- 
ness at 25°C., Ptinus shows a diurnal rhythm of 
locomotory activity, the maximum occurring in the 
dark period. The rhythm is continued for a few 
days in continuous light. In continuous light, no 
inherent 24 hour rhythm is apparent, but in sub- 
sequent alternating light and darkness, within 1 
day, activity becomes practically confined to the 
dark period. The rhythm can be reversed by re- 
versing the hours of light and darkness; the reversed 
rhythm is similarly continued in continuous light. 
In conditions of alternating light and darkness with 
fluctuating temperature (10—-20° C., with low tem- 
perature in the dark periods) Ptinus shows greater 
activity than at 25°C., and maximum activity 
occurs in the cold, dark period. In constant light and 
daily fluctuating temperature (17—23° C.), the period 
of greatest activity occurs when the temperature is 
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falling. After transfer to constant temperature, this 
period still occurs at the same time of day for a few 
days.” 33 references.—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, 
Mass.). 

1405. Bloomer, H., & Shohara, H. H. moneinn if 
of respiratory movements by Roentgen 
Speech Monogr., 1941, 8, 91-101 -—A description i 
the apparatus and technique with suggestions for 
application to the study of normal and disordered 
speech.—W. H. Wilke (New York University). 

1406. Béttner, H. Das Verhalten des Menschen 
in heisser Umgebung. (The reaction of man to 
hot environment.) Klin. Wschr., 1941, 20, 471-475. 
—Healthy young men were placed in a heat chamber, 
and water, salt, and nitrogen losses were measured. 
In a typical case, blood pressure fell from 115/70 
to 75/50. Subjectively, a temperature of 40° C 
gave rise to oppressive feelings, heart-palpitating 
sensations, and feelings of weakness. Headache, 
rushing noises in the ears, flickering before the eyes, 
and reflective disturbances appeared.—E. S. Prim- 
of (U. S. Employment Service). 

1407. Burt, C. Is the doctrine of instincts dead? 
A symposium. I. The case for human instincts. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1941, 11, 155-172.— Although 
the instinct concept has rendered constructive 
service to educational theory for the past 30 years, 
the attacks of American psychologists have raised 
questioning attitudes among those engaged in the 
training of young children as to the present status 
of this doctrine. Since much of the controversy is 
purely verbal, a clear definition of the term instinct 
is essential. McDougall’s definition is considered 
most influential; Woodworth’s, not unacceptable; 
but Watson’s, unintelligible and the result of an 
oversimplified physiology. Biological, psychological, 
and statistical criteria of varying value are available 
in determining what tendencies are inherited, what 
is their relative strength, and to what extent they 
exist as group tendencies. Expressed as abstract 
statistical predictabilities, instincts may be de- 
scribed as innate, conative group-factors which in 
the human constitute the foundation of character. 
This conception of an abstract factor is consonant 
with our present stage of knowledge and at the same 
time sufficiently flexible to permit freedom of 
classification, continued investigation, and theoret- 
ical speculation as to the nature of the underlying 
neural mechanisms.—R. C. Strassburger (St. Jo- 
seph’s College for Women). 

1408. Davis, D. E., & Domm, L. V. The sexual 
behavior of hormonally treated domestic fowl. 
Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1941, 48, 667-669.— 
“Both androgen and estrogen injected into capons, 
induced the masculine copulatory behavior but only 
androgen induced crowing. . . . In bilaterally ovari- 
ectomized poulards androgen induced crowing and 
waltzing but did not induce the masculine copulatory 
behavior while estrogen, on the contrary, induced 
the feminine squatting behavior. These results 
would seem to suggest that certain behavior patterns 
are common to both sexes of the fowl and may be 
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induced by the appropriate hormone. The mascu- 
line copulatory behavior can be induced by both 
androgen and estrogen but only in genetically 
determined males." —H. Peak (Randolph Sicom). 

1409. Dawes, B. The melanin content of the 
skin of Rana temporaria under normal conditions 
and after ares light- and dark-adaptation. A 
photometric study. J. exp. Biol., 1941, 18, 26-49.— 
C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

1410. Domm, L. V., & Davis, D. E. Sexual 
behavior of intersexual domestic fowl. Proc. Soc. 
exp. Biol., N. Y., 1941, 48, 665-667.—Intersexual 
birds are produced by injecting estrogens into the 
egg on or before the fourth day of incubation. The 
males, as a result of this treatment, develop into 
intersexes of varying degrees of femininity ranging 
from birds which show essentially normal masculine 
copulatory patterns to those showing neutral or 
inactive behavior, the behavior coinciding in general 
with the degree of masculinity of plumage.—JH. 
Peak (Randolph-Macon). 

1411. Douglas, J. W. B. Nervous and hormonal 
factors influencing sexual behaviour. Bull. Animal 
Behav., Lond., 1941, 1, 5-10.—This paper reviews 
the evidence, as found in some 66 experimental 
studies, that the sexual behavior of mammals “‘is 
governed by the integrated function of both nervous 
and hormonal factors."—H. W. Nissen (Yale). 

1412. Douglas, J. W. B. Comparisons in studies 
of mammalian behaviour. Bull. Animal Behav., 
Lond., 1941, 1, 23-29.—A review of selected studies 
leads to the conclusion that “in spite of the vast 
amount of experimentation that has taken place, 
there is not yet any satisfactory basis for a compari- 
son of the behaviour of different species of mammals. 
This is especially the case where the so-called ‘higher 
mental activities’ are concerned. Here, lack of any 
satisfactory definition of such activity is‘combined 
with a diversity of individual methods.”—H. W. 
Nissen (Yale). 

1413. Fairbanks, H., & Hoaglin, L. W. An ex- 
perimental study of the durational characteristics 
of the voice during the expression of emotion. 
Speech Monogr., 1941, 8, 85-90.—Phonographic 
recordings of 5 simulated emotions, tested by an 
identification technique, were judged as the intended 
emotional expression from 66 to 88% of time by 64 
adult judges. Objective measurements of the dura- 
tion aspects of the simulations were made by means 
of sound-wave photography. Anger, fear, and 
indifference differed from contempt and grief but 
did not differ importantly from each other in dura- 
tional characteristics. All three involved rapid 
rate and short duration of phonations and pauses. 
Contempt was characterized by the slowest rate 
and about equal prolongation of phonation and 
pauses. The slow rate of grief, however, is caused 
almost entirely by such prolongation of pauses 
that total pause time is almost equal to total phona- 
tion time.—W. H. Wilke (New York University). 


1414. Fedorov, L.M. [Ed.] Otchet o Nauchno- 
Issledovatel’skoi Rabote Vsesoiuznogo Instituta 
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Eksperimental’noi Meditsiny im. A. M. Gor’kogo 
za 1933-1937 gg. (Report on the scientific research 
work of the All-Union Institute for Experimental 
Medicine in memory of A. M. Gorki for the years 
1933-1937.) Moscow: Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel’stvo 
Meditsinskoi Literatury ‘‘Medgiz,” 1939. Pp. 575. 
—(Biol. Abstr. XV: 23630). 

1415. Geyer, H. Gegensiitzliche Ausserung seeli- 
scher Anlagen bei erbgleichen Zwillingen. (Oppo- 
site manifestation of psychic predispositions in 
identical twins.) Z. menschl. Vererb-u. Konst Lehre, 
1940, 24, 536-546.—[Abstracted review; original 
not seen.] Geyer reports cases of fundamental 
psychic differences in 30 pairs of adult identical 
twins observed during a period of 2 years. Of one 
particularly interesting pair, one partner was hypo- 
manic, the other, depressed. Of another pair, one 
was hyperesthetic and irritable, the other, an anes- 
thetic, autistic, schizophrenic psychopath. In such 
cases it is not the characteristic which is inherited, 
but lability of development.—M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more, Md.). 

1416. Goethe, F. Beobachtungen und Versuche 
liber angeborene Schreckreaktionen junger Auer- 
hiihner. (Observations and experiments on the 
innate fright reactions of young mountain cocks.) 
Z. Tierpsychol., 1940, 4, 165—-167.— Young mountain 
cocks, reared in isolation from the egg to 20 days 
of age, showed fright and flight reactions to the 
image of a bird-of-prey, to a black pasteboard 
square and triangle (which are supposed to resemble 


birds-of-prey on the wing), to hairy animals, and 
even to fur. 8-day-old chicks showed no special 
reaction.—G. M. Gilbert (Bard). 


1417. Greenwood, —., & Smith, M. Body- 
build and some mental traits. Occup. Psychol., 
Lend., 1941, 15, 145-154.—Correlations were run 
on a large and varied population between the chest 
circumference-height ratio and intelligence, occupa- 
tional efficiency, nervous symptoms (clinically 
determined), and speed and accuracy of movement. 
Results indicate that this measure of body-build is 
of no practical value in selection, and ‘‘there seems 
no chance of a short-cut to the measurement of such 
mental qualities as temperament and efficiency.”’— 
W. S. Verplanck (Brown). 

1418. Griittner, R., & Bonkélo, A. Hirnbio- 
elektrische Untersuchungen tiber die Wirkung des 
Pervitin und des Coffein bei Ermiidungszustinden. 
(Brain bio-electrical investigations on the effect of 
pervitin and caffein in fatigue.) Psychiat.-neurol. 
Wschr., 1940, 42, 243-248.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen.] Both drugs cause a return to 
normalcy of the EEG from 3 different regions of the 
skull. The effect of pervitin lasts considerably 
longer. Also subjective effects of pervitin are 
reported.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

1419. Hall, C. S., & Klein, L. L. Emotional be- 
havior in the rat: VI. The relationship between 
persistence and emotionality. J. comp. Psychol., 
1941, 32, 503-506.—‘Thirty-six adult male and 
female rats taken from the 7th and 8th generations 
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of two strains, one selectively bred for timidity, the 
other selectively bred for fearlessness, were measured 
for persistence using the paper barrier test. No 
differences between the two strains were found. 
Persistence and emotionality (timidity) are not 
related temperamental traits. The paper barrier 
test was shown to possess high reliability."— K. F. 
Muensinger (Colorado). 

1420. Hathaway, S.R. Physiological psychology. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1942. Pp. xxi + 335. 
$2.75.—This is a text for the more advanced student 
of psychology who needs a connected account of 
those facts and principles of physiology directly 
relevant to clinical and applied psychology rather 
than to basic experimental psychology. An intro- 
ductory knowledge of biology is assumed. No 
attempt is made to include those topics, such as 
sensory physiology and psychology, reflexes, endo- 
crine glands, and conditioning, which are either 
dealt with adequately in existing courses on experi- 
mental psychology or are less significant for clinical 
and applied psychology. 9 of the 15 chapters of the 
book deal with the functioning of the nervous system. 
Other topics, to each of which is devoted a separate 
chapter, are: chemical effects on behavior, emotions, 
speech, intelligence, consciousness and sleep, and 
finally motivation and psychosomatic relationships. 
The illustrations and applications reflect the author's 
clinical experience. 34 selected references for further 
study are presented at the end of the volume.— 
J. T. Cowles (Illinois). 

1421. Henderson, D. K. The significance of fear. 
Edinb. med. J., 1941, 48, 649-661.—Henderson 
believes that the primary basis of fear is separation 
from the mother at birth. He describes some of the 
everyday manifestations of fear: uneasiness in the 
presence of nature, projections on external objects, 
superstitions, and pseudoheroism, also the beneficent 
action of fear in self-preservation and social integra- 
tion. A special fear-controlled type is the restless, 
impulsive, passionate, busy, gregarious person, 
often artistic, and prone to alcohol. Persons living 
in fear lead a double life, trying to put up a front 
but suffering from fatigue and lack of concentra- 
tion and spontaneity. Henderson also discusses 
the effort syndrome; anxious anticipation following 
trauma, particularly to the head; and apprehension 
of dying, produced by intense emotion or certain 
diseases. The last is an anxiety state with vaso- 
vagal attacks. The best antidote to fear is frank 
discussion and avoidance of secrecy and repression. 
—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1422. Hirsch, C. A new labyrinthine reaction: 
“the waltzing test.” Ann. Otol., etc., St. Louis, 
1940, 49, 232-238.—The author describes a form 
of waltzing reaction, elicited in human individuals 
by stimulation of the horizontal semicircular canals. 
When “the subject is asked to close his eyes, to 
stretch his arms straight before him and then to 
flex and raise one knee and then the other, and so 
forth, thereby passing from a stable to a more 
labile position, the normal individual is capable 
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of performing the test not only without loss of 
equilibrium but also without any subjective sensa- 
tion of vertigo. ... If, however, the vestibular 
apparatus is stimulated in the usual way by the 
caloric, rotatoric, galvanic, or mechanical method, 
thereby producing a nystagmus, the subject will 
act differently when placed in the above described 
position and asked to lift first one leg and then the 
other. After a latent period the arms of the subject 
begin to deviate to one side in the direction of the 
slow component of the nystagmus, whereby the 
external arm descends somewhat from the hori- 
zontal plane. Soon the subject begins to spin around 
his vertical axis, following the direction of the 
deviation of his arms. This spinning shortly there- 
after takes the form of waltzing movements, since 
the subject's body follows a sensation of traction in 
the direction of the stimulated labyrinth and the 
slow component of the nystagmus respectively.”-— 
C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


1423. Hoefer, P. F. A. Innervation and “tonus” 
of striated muscle in man. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1941, 46, 947-972.—“‘Observations were 
made on muscles of normal subjects and those of 
patients suffering from various neurologic diseases. 
They were examined at rest, during active and 
passive movement, postural activity, and in- 
voluntary movement.” Among the summarized 
observations are the following. ‘‘Normal muscle 
at rest, in spite of being under a constant slight 
tension, receives no nerve impulses. Normally 
slow changes of posture do not produce nervous 
regulation of tension of the antagonist, while more 
brisk changes in posture lead gradually to stretch 
responses blending into tendon jerks. . . . In cases 
of spasticity no impulses are to be recorded from 
the muscles at rest. Spasticity is an exaggeration of 
the normal stretch reflex. . . . Rigidity differs from 
spasticity in that a basic continuous influx of im- 
pulses is found at rest, while in addition, the stretch 
reflex is exaggerated in a manner similar to that 
associated with spasticity.”” 36 references.—C. K. 
Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


1424. Holmes, W. The mechanism of locomo- 
tion in fish. Bull. Animal Behav., Lond., 1941, 1, 
1-4.—A review of the literature indicates that 
peripheral as well as central factors are involved 
in the locomotor rhythms of fish. Possible implica- 
tions of recent studies of brain waves and of the 
activity of the internuncial neurons (Lorente de N6) 
are suggested.—H. W. Nissen (Yale). 


1425. James, W. T. Morphologic form and its 
relation to behavior. Amer. anat. Mem., 1941, No. 
19, 525-643.—Employing the conditioned salivary 
and conditioned leg-withdrawal situations, the 
behaviorial characteristics of various dog species 
were investigated. This problem was designed to 
ascertain the possible correlation between body type 
(of which the dog species represent an extremely 
wide range) and psychological type. While hybrid 
dogs exhibited great variations in behavior, ‘‘2 
pure physical types with opposite behavior classi- 
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fications were determined—the lethargic and the 
active.” The basset hound falls within the lethargic 
group, and is short legged and achondroplasic, 
has a round thorax and abdomen, and tends to be 
fat; the Saluki and Germtan shepherd are hyper- 
active and are long legged and thin. Glandular 
factors seem in these extremes to be expressed in 
both the physical and the behavioral attributes. 
The hybrid cross appears to involve a blending of 
both physical and behavioral factors, resulting in a 
more stable animal. In certain other crosses in- 
volving a mixed physical form there is also a dis- 
harmonious relationship between bodily organs and 
the reaction systems.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 


1426. Kelley, D. M., & Barrera, S. E. Rorschach 
studies in acute experimental alcoholic intoxication. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1941, 97, 1341-1364.—The 
Rorschach cards were presented to 10 normals 
before ingestion of alcohol, and again 40 minutes 
later, when all subjects were at a “level of mild 
alcoholic intoxication with moderate psychological 
impairment.’ There is discussion regarding M: sum 
C, F%, Fc, S, CF, etc. The artificial shift in 
personality achieved in some of the cases was ac- 
curately mirrored in the Rorschach responses indi- 
cating that the method is valid for reflecting early 
clinical changes in personality pattern. However, 
neither clinical observations nor Rorschach study of 
a subject as yet offer any method of predicting an 
individual's type of reaction to alcoholic stimulation, 
“and no specific ‘Rorschach pattern’ can be de- 
scribed for the diagnosis of acute mild alcoholic 
intoxication.’""—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

1427. Kendeigh, S. C. Territorial and mating 
behavior of the house wren. Jilinois biol. Monogr., 
1941, 18, No. 3. Pp. 120.—Field investigations 
conducted over a 19-year period provided data for 
case histories of behavior in 215 territories, and 
year-to-year records on 98 birds. Only the male 
sings, and his songs are classified according to 
function, e.g. territory song to attract females and 
warn off intruding males, mating song to stimulate 
female to coition, nesting song to coordinate parental 
activities of pair, etc. The male maintains 2-7 
nest sites within his territory, thus providing a 
choice for the female. Establishment and defense 
of territory is achieved by singing and by chasing 
and attacking other males. The female does not 
recognize any territorial limits. Territorial size is 
subject to some fluctuation, averages one acre, and is 
inversely proportional to density of the population. 
Additional data presented pertain to problems of 
polygyny, sex recognition, multiple broods, and 
remating in successive seasons——F. A. Beach 
(American Museum of Natural History). 

1428. Kotyza, F. [Vestibular reaction at various 
ages.] Cas. Lék. fes., 1939, 78, 755-756.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen.] 117 subjects 
without ear disturbances and with ages about equally 
distributed between 10 and 63 years were (1) 
rotated 10 times in 20 seconds, (2) subjected to a 
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caloric examination according to Kobrak. In the 
rotation nystagmus, duration and frequency in- 
creased up to 45 years and declined slightly after this 
age. In the caloric nystagmus, latency and duration 
were independent of age, but frequency showed a 
peak at 45-50 years. Thus the labyrinth, as far as 
nystagmus is concerned, seems to be most responsive 
in the 5th decade.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


1429. Larson, L. A. A factor analysis of motor 
ability variables and tests, with tests for college 
men. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. Educ., 
1941, 12, 499-517—By means of factor analysis 
the primary components of motor skill were dis- 
covered to be: dynamic strength, static dynamometer 
strength, gross body coordination and agility, motor 
educability, motor explosiveness, and abdominal 
strength. On the basis of this analysis 2 tests for 
these basic elements were developed.— F. W. Finger 
(Brown). 

1430. Lehman, H. C. The chronological ages of 
some recipients of large annual incomes. Social 
Forces, 1941, 20, 196-206.—A study was made of 
several occupations, to determine the modal ages 
of the most successful individuals. Movie actors 
reached their peak (based on box-office popularity) 
at 30-34 years, actresses at 23-27. The incidence 
of successful movie directors was greatest between 
35 and 39 years. High salaried industrial leaders 
clustered around 53-58 years; in terms of proportion 
of total population living at the various ages this 
mode shifted to the 60-64 year group. A Who's 
Who survey placed the peak of business and industrial 
leadership “‘efficiency’’ at 55-59 years (or, relative to 
total population, 65-69). $1,000,000 annual in- 
comes were most frequent in the 60-69 year group 
(80-89, corrected in terms of total population).— 
F. W. Finger (Brown). 

1431. Leiner, M. Kurze Mitteilung tiber den 
Brutpflegeinstinkt von Stichlingsbastarden. (A 
short note on the rearing instinct of the hybrid 
stickleback.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1940, 4, 167-169.— 
Most of the hybrids were sterile, but 3 males showed 
slight signs of reproductive changes, including ran- 
dom, disorganized nest-building activity—G. M. 
Gilbert (Bard). 

1432. Lowenstein, O., & Bender, M. B. Re- 
covery of pupillary function in cut optic nerves of 
cats and monkeys. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 
1941, 48, 447-448.—Section of optic and ciliary 
nerves was made just behind the globe. Measure- 
ments of pupillary function by the pupillographic 
method showed some restitution of function of 
afferent fibres after 16 or 17 months. Both direct 
and consensual reactions are demonstrated.—H. 
Peak (Randolph-Macon). 

1433. Lurie, M. H. The waltzing (circling) 
guinea pig. Amn. Otol., etc., St Louis, 1941, 50, 
113-128.—The author reports the following conclu- 
sions, among others, from a study of the waltzin 
guinea pig. ‘‘(1) These animals inherit deafness an 
waltzing. Inheritance follows the mendelian laws 
for recessive characteristics. (2) The vestibular 
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sense organs,—utricle, semicircular canals, and 
saccule,—do not cause the waltzing. (3) The 
waltzing is caused by a central nerve lesion which 
cannot be demonstrated by histological study. All 
proof obtained at present for the causes of this 
waltzing has been by animal experimentation. . . . 
(4) The deafness of the animals is caused by de- 
eneration of the organ of Corti.”—C. K. Trueblood 
Cambridge, Mass.). 

1434. Main, R. J. Acute effects of smoking on 
respiration and circulation. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., 
N. Y., 1941, 48, 495-500.—‘'Smoking one cigaret 
according to a standardized exaggerated technic, 
lowers alveolar CO, for from 10 to 30 min., and 
increases blood pressure and heart rate for from 30 
to 60 minutes in both smokers and relative non- 
smokers. Nicotine-free cigarets produce very much 
less effect.""—H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 

1435. McCord, F. The effect of frustration on 
hoarding in rats. J. comp. Psychol., 1941, 32, 531- 
541 —Aiter a period of subsistence feeding 16 rats 
were divided into 2 matched groups by means of a 
hoarding test and then subjected to differential 
feeding for 8 days. The first or deprivate group 
received a small amount of food twice a day. The 
second or frustrate group received twice the amount 
of food given to the first group, but one half of it was 
taken away as soon as the other half had been eaten. 
At the end of this period the rats were again tested 
for hoarding on 8 successive days. For the first 
3 days the hoarding record of the deprivates was 
above that of the frustrates, but the latter were 
considerably above the former on the last 5 days. 
The difference between the 2 groups is thought to be 
the result of learning, hunger motivation, and 
frustration.— K. F. Muenszinger (Colorado). 

1436. McCouch, G. P., Hughes, J., & Stewart, W. 
B. Crossed inhibition of the flexor reflex in the 
spinal mammal. J. Neurophysiol., 1941, 4, 547-554. 
—lInhibition of the ipsilateral flexor reflex by a 
single afferent volley in a nerve or posterior root of 
opposite side was observed in the electrical response 
of interneurons or the responding muscle in cats, 
dogs, and monkeys after transection of spinal cord. 
Depth and duration of crossed inhibition increases 
with recovery from spinal shock. In the chronic 
spinal animal inhibition of internuncial and reflex 
response occurs. The briefer the interval between 
transection of the cord and recording and the weaker 
the inhibitory stimulus, the more evident is resistance 
to inhibition by interneurons than by motoneurons. 
The duration of this type of effect is greater for the 
monkey than the cat. The results are discussed in 
relation to inhibition mechanisms and spinal shock. 
Evidence was found for inhibition in neurons not 
conditioned by preceding activity of the neurons.— 
D. B. Lindsley (Brown). 

1437. Meerloo, A.M. Lichamelijke gevolgen van 
angst en schrik. (Physical sequels of fear and 
fright.) Geneesk. Gids, 1941, 19, 220-224.—A 
parallel is drawn between physical symptoms of fear 
and biological defense reactions such as the death 
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reflex and the escape reflex. Vasomotor changes, 
intense pallor, itching, breaking-out or even slough- 
ing-off of the skin, and extravasation of blood which 
accompany severe fright are related to mimicry and 
chameleon responses. Psychotic reactions are also 
said to be related to defense reactions.—E£. S. 
Primoff (U. S. Employment Service). 

1438. Monge, C. Life in the Andes and chronic 
mountain sickness. Science, 1942, 95, 79-84.—Life 
at 10,000—-16,000 feet above sea level brings about 
changes in the adapted and the native Andean which 
are discussed with respect to the physical, physio- 
logical (especially effects of lowered oxygen tension), 
reproductive, and sociological aspects of existence 
at this high altitude. Chronic mountain sickness 
means non-acclimatization, i.e. impaired adaptation. 
It is characterized by marked cardiac and circula- 
tory involvement, joint and muscle pains, and 
frequent headaches. Abnormalities of behavior 
may include aphasia, confusion, groundless fears, 
lack of initiative, etc.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 


1439. Moore, A. R. Dysfunction in righting and 
locomotion in a starfish (Partiria) with supernumer- 
ary rays. J. comp. Psychol., 1941, 32, 483-487.— 
Disturbances in the normal pattern of righting and 
locomotion of a starfish with 3 supernumerary rays 
are described and pictured. These changes are 
similar to those produced by sectioning the nerve 
ring of normal specimens of the same species. The 
author’s conclusion as originally stated and sub- 
sequently questioned by Schneirla and Maier is 
therefore considered valid, namely, “‘that at least 
one essential to normal coordination in locomotion is 
the integrity of the nerve ring. To this we can add 
that if the nerve ring is too long, i.e., connects more 
rays than the number normal to the species, then 
as a result of decrement, conduction is impaired, 
and locomotion as well as righting, fails of norma! 
coordination.""— K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

1440. Newman, H., & Abramson, M. Relation 
of alcohol concentration to intoxication. Proc. Soc. 
exp. Biol., N. Y., 1941, 48, 509-513.—2 human 
subjects ingested doses of alcohol and were given 
additional small doses in milk to maintain constant 
blood concentration of alcohol over periods of 
time up to 7 hours. Degree of drunkenness was 
tested by measuring accuracy of aiming a gun at a 
moving target. Practice over a week is said to have 
eliminated practice effects. Samples of blood, 
urine, and saliva were taken at intervals. Results 
show that presence of alcohol in the body over a 
period of several hours effects a change in the re- 
sponse of the nervous system to alcohol so that con- 
centrations which initially produced drunkenness no 
longer show this effect—H. Peak (Randolph- 
Macon). 

1441. Newman, H. W. Acquired tolerance to 
ethyl alcohol. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1941, 2, 
453-463.—A series of experiments is reviewed to 
show that habituation of animals to alcohol in large 
doses over prolonged periods is not effective in 
slowing absorption of alcohol, preventing its access 
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to the central nervous system, or increasing its rate 
of metabolism, but such habituation is capable of 
bringing about a tolerance to the effects of alcohol. 
This acquired tolerance must be a tissue tolerance.— 
W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Marine Corps Base, San 
Diego, Calif.). 

1442. Parker, E. World of birds. New York: 
Longmans, 1941. Pp. 302. $3.00.—The results of 
many years of bird-watching, embodying several 
new theories about bird habits.—(Courtesy Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly). 

1443. Pitfield, R. I. Capricious slumber. Med. 
Rec., N. Y., 1941, 154, 448-450.—The author offers 
a brief general discussion of sleep difficulties —M. 
H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1444. Radsma, W., & Vos, H. J. Lichaamstem- 
peratuur, voedselverbruik en groei bij witte ratten 
in tropische en in koele omgeving. (Body tempera- 
ture, food consumption, and growth in white rats 
in tropical and in cool environments.) Geneesk. 
Tijdschr. Ned.-Ind., 1940, 80, 2693-2716.—Tem- 
perature of rats brought up in a room kept at 22° C. 
did not differ from that of rats kept at tropical heat. 
But rats brought from a tropical into a cool room 
showed a decrease in temperature, while those 
brought into a warm from a cool room showed an 
increase (.3°-.4° C.). Rats in cooler room ate more 
and had greater growth than those in warm room. 
Raising successive generations in a cool room 
increased average weight. English summary.— 
E. S. Primoff (U. S. Employment Service). 

1445. Roberts, B. The life cycle of Wilson’s 
petrel. Brit. Mus. nat. Hist. Sci. Rep., 1940,. Part 1, 
141-194.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. | 
Wilson's petrel, which breeds in the Antarctic, 
migrates a distance of about 7000 miles each way. 
For 8 months of the year the birds probably never 
come within sight of a landmark yet return at almost 
the same date each year to the same burrow and 
mate. ‘‘Oceanic migration of this type . . . raises 
the problem of orientation in its most difficult form. 
In view of such facts it is extraordinary that visual 
memory is still quoted as the most satisfactory ex- 
planation of the way in which birds orient themselves 
during migration.”"—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 

1446. Rombouts, J. M. [Aggressiveness.] Psy- 
chiat.-neurol. Bl., Amst., 1940, 44, 446-466.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen.] Rombouts 
concludes from his investigations that there is no 
primary aggressive tendency or destructive instinct. 
Behind every aggression is an affective blocking, 
and the purpose of an aggressive act is the defense 
of values.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1447. Schaar, P. J. v.d. [Geo-psychological and 
geo-physical phenomena. |] Geneesk. Tijdschr. Ned.- 
Ind., 1940, 80, 706-779.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen.] After having dealt with the 
northern and southern hemispheres in two previous 
parts which have been published in book form, the 
author treats in this third part the equatorial zone. 
The paper consists of 7 chapters of which the first 
and largest discusses the seasonal fluctuations of 
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mental disease, criminality, sex life, mortality and 
morbidity, epilepsy, avitaminoses, and growth. 
Bibliography of 350 titles—H. L. Amsbacher 
(Brown). 

1448. Schiele, B. C. A clinical study of sieep 
disturbances. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1941, 98, 119-123. 
—For specific investigation of the sleep of patients 
the motilogram or some other objective measure is to 
be preferred to nurses’ sleep charts. The motilo- 
graph measures physiological rest if not sleep.—R. 
Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


1449. Schlegel, B. Experimentelle Untersu- 
chungen zur Besserung der Hitzevertriglichkeit des 
Menschen. (Experiments on increasing the heat- 
tolerance of man.) Klin. Wschr., 1941, 20, 506— 
510.—At 40° C. (104° F.) the effect of supra-renal 
hormone was to increase excretion of both water and 
salt through the skin, to make the heat more bear- 
able, and to alleviate unpleasant subjective con- 
comitants of heat. Salt may have prophylactic 
qualities with respect to heat-tolerance, but when 
administered it did not cause an increased salt loss 
or weight loss as did the hormone. This may indi- 
cate that the effects of salt-administration take 
place only through chemical replacement, while the 
effects of the hormone are due to stimulation of the 


heart. Administration of supra-renal tissue with 
hormone extracted gave no favorable results. Com- 
parisons were made with groups of 5-10 S's, each 


S his own control.—E. S. Primoff (U. S. Employ- 
ment Service). 

1450. Schmelkin, D. G. [The mechanism of 
cerebellar disorders of locomotion in dogs. |] Probl. 
mot. Nevrol. Psikhiat., [1940?], No. 8, 41 ff.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen. ] The locomotion 
in decerebellated dogs, after removal of all elements 
connected with disorders of equilibrium, was in- 
vestigated. Epileptic seizures were induced by 
freezing restricted areas of the cortex. In 5 out of 8 
dogs ‘‘stationary running” during the seizures was 
of a coordinated nature, while in the other 3 dogs 
it was irregular and characterized by dissociated 
movements in each extremity. The author con- 
cludes that the associated activity in the “stationary 
running” in decerebellated dogs is carried out with 
the same regularity of the rhythmic sequence as in 
normal dogs. This was also observed the day 
following extirpation of the cerebellum, that is when 
there was complete loss of function and no signs of 
compensation for the lost cerebellar activity. It 
is therefore suggested that in the disorders of normal 
locomotion in decerebellated dogs, the chief role is 
played by those agents which do not participate in 
“stationary running.’"—M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 

1451. Seitz, A. Die Paarbildung bei einigen 
Cichliden. I. Die Paarbildung bet Astatotilapia 
strigigena Pfeffer. (Mating behavior among certain 
cichlids. I. Mating behavior among Astatotilapia 
strigigena Pfeffer.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1940, 4, 40-84.— 
Visually perceived shape, color, and motion are the 
decisive stimuli in the chain-reflex interactions which 
constitute the spawning and combat behavior of 
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this species. Controlled experiments introduced 
artificial stimulation to normally developed speci- 
mens and others reared in isolation. The summation 
upon which the responses apparently depend was 
found to be a matter of fess ~ oat rather than 
simple reflex behavior. Although simple unlearned 
responses may exist, the complex patterns of social 
interaction are apparently learned.—G. M. Gilbert 
(Bard). 

1452. Senise, T. Il riso in fisio-patologia. (Laugh- 
ter in physio-pathology.) Naples: Bibl. d. ‘‘Stu- 
dium,” 1941. Pp. 900. L. 100.—[Abstracted 
review; original not seen. ] This monograph, giving 
the present status of the subject, contains a great 
amount of anatomical, physiological, pathological, 
and psychological information; also quotations from 
ancient and modern. literature-—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 

1453. Shock, W. N., & Ogden, E. The differ- 
ences between blood-pressure measurements ob- 
tained simultaneously on the two arms. Quart. J. 
exp. Physiol., 1940, 30, 155-162.—70% of a group 
of normal young adult males showed a significant 
difference between blood-pressure measurements 
made simultaneously on the 2 arms. Analysis of 
the results suggests that these differences are of 
functional (psychogenic) rather than anatomical 
origin.—J. L. Kennedy (Tufts). 


1454. Silfverskidld, B. P. Uber die Verinde- 
rungen der S ung und des Reflexes des musculus 
quadriceps femoris bei anstrengender geistiger 
Arbeit. I. Teil.) (Concerning changes in tension 
and reflex of musculus quadriceps femoris during 
strenuous mental work. Part I.) Acta pyschiat., 
Kbh., 1941, 16, 279-287.—The writer discusses in 
detail a simple, automatic apparatus designed for 
continuous registration of the reflex and tonic 
alterations of the musculus quadriceps femoris. It 
was found that intensive mental work, as reading a 
color chart quickly and aloud, might influence the 
tonus and the reflex of this muscle. The magnitude 
of alterations produced greatly varied in different 
subjects, however. Picture of apparatus, graphs 
of recordings, bibliography.— M. L. Reymert (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 


1455. Skogland, J. E. A quantitative study of 
normal and pathological station in human subjects. 
Med. Rec., N. Y., 1942, 155, 15-22.—Body sway 
in a standing position may be modified by changing 
the position of the feet, by vision, and by auditory 
distraction, and it varies greatly in amount within 
the normal group. The sway of ambulatory patients 
with idiopathic epilepsy, multiple sclerosis, tabes 
dorsalis, or combined degeneration of the spinal 
cord disclosed no intrinsic differentiation patterns, 
although the amount of sway permitted distinction 
from the normal. Normal stability was shown by 
the group with idiopathic epilepsy and by some 
individuals suffering from each of the other diseases. 
The proportion of cases with abnormal sway varies 
with different conditions. The greater divergence 
from the normal arises when the feet are close to- 
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gether and the eyes are closed. A 24-item bibliog- 
raphy is given.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1456. Smith, D. E. An example of continuous 
work without work decrement. Bull. Canad. 
psychol. Ass., 1941, 1, 45-46.—52 subjects worked 
continuously for 100 trials on the Moore test of eye- 
hand coordination, each trial of which required the 
placing of 32 marbles into appropriate holes. The 
score used was the time for each complete trial. 
The curves indicate that no work decrement took 
place; on the contrary there was a reduction in time 
per trial throughout the whole experiment (although 
improvement was less rapid after the 20th trial). 
Since most of the subjects reported feelings of fatigue, 
however, it is likely that this factor actually did 
enter into the performance. The necessity is 
pointed out for experiments studying the interrela- 
tionships of practice and fatigue in continuous work. 
F. W. Finger (Brown). 


1457. Steif, A. Reaktionen bei optisch wahrge- 
nommenen bewegten Nebenreizen und das Problem 
der Linkshindigkeit. (Reactions with visually 
perceived incidental moving stimuli and the problem 
of left-handedness.) Industr. Psychotech., 1939, 16, 
301-303.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] 
The incidental stimuli were shadows which passed by 
the subject at regular intervals of 1 sec. The task 
consisted in depressing a key at arm’s distance and 
eye level by aiming at it with a brass rod. The re- 
sults showed a tendency to move with the incidental 
stimulus. Reaction times were lowered when the 
incidental movement was in the same direction, 
raised when in the opposite direction. The angle 
of the arm movement declined toward the left in 
left-handed, toward the right in right-handed sub- 
jects when the incidental shadow movement was at 
right angles to the arm movement.—H. L. Ans- 
bacher (Brown). 


1458. Stockard, C.R., & others. The genetic and 
endocrinic basis for differences in form and be- 
havior. Amer. anat. Mem., 1941, No. 19. Pp. 
xx + 775.—It is becoming recognized that many 
structural anomalies in man are the result of glan- 
dular dysfunction; that the abnormal endocrine 
secretion has an inherited basis, however, has not 
clearly been demonstrated, nor has the mechanism 
of the genetic transmission been established. This 
book reports many years of investigation of the 
problem, utilizing as material the various species 
of dogs, which represent preserved lines of mutant 
and hybrid deviations analagous to (and sometimes 
exceeding) the human structural variations (e.g. 
acromegaly, dwarfism, gigantism, achondroplasia). 
It appears that the genetic constitution of specific 
tissues and the inherited endocrine constitution 
must constantly be differentiated in their effect 
upon development, for either may predominate in 
the determination of specific characters. A section 
is contributed by W. T. James, dealing with the 
relation of morphologic form to behavior (see 
XVI: 1425); O. D. Anderson discusses internal 
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secretion in the production of behavioral types in the 
dog (see XVI: 1403).— F. W. Finger (Brown). 


1459. Tinbergen, N. Die Ubersprungbewegung. 
(The vicarious-movement*response.) Z. Tierpsy- 
chol., 1940, 4, 1-40.—In contrast to autochthonous 
responses which result directly from an adequate 
stimulus or drive, vicarious or substitute move- 
ments may be exhibited when (1) two antagonistic 
drives are simultaneously aroused in an animal, 
e.g. flight and combat; (2) the goal of a drive is 
reached too suddenly, leaving a surplus of aroused 
energy, e.g. sudden disappearance of opponent, 
quickly consummated copulation; (3) an external 
stimulus-link is missing in the chain-response- 
sequence of interaction, e.g. courtship without con- 
summation. The vicarious movement in such cases 
acts in a tension-releasing capacity. Many ex- 
amples have been observed in lower vertebrates, 
such as the preening and wing-flapping of birds, 
combative behavior during sexual activity in 
many animals, random feeding-movements in cer- 
tain fish, assumption of the sleeping-pose in certain 
marsh birds. These are principally unlearned reac- 
tions. In man, however, the vicarious or substitute 
response may be learned behavior, like the lighting 
of a cigarette, fixing the hair, taking out a watch, 
etc., or it may be a ritualized native response like 
the kiss in courtship, which is a ritualization of the 
infantile suckling movement.—G. M. Gilbert (Bard). 


1460. Tryon, R. C., Tryon, C. M., & Kuznets, G. 
Studies in individual differences in maze ability: 
IX. Ratings of hiding, avoidance, escape and vocal- 
ization responses. J. comp. Psychol., 1941, 32, 407- 
435.—The authors believe that even in the study 
of animals “‘the most promising universal technique 
of describing emotional differences is a judicious use 
of the rating scale.” They describe their experience 
in the development of rating scales and present a 
table with the items of the final scale on hiding, 
avoidance, escape, and vocalization together with a 
detailed description of the standard situation for 
observation. 356 rats were rated with almost 
perfect agreement between the raters. The reli- 
abilities of mean ratings based on 4 observations of 
each type of response were of the order of .8. ‘‘These 
findings prove the existence of wide, observable 
differences between rats in these various types of 
emotional responses.” An analysis of the intercorre- 
lations between ratings led to the conclusion that 
“the emotional responses of rats are pretty complex 
affairs. The emotions of the male rats seem to be 
differently organized from those of the female.’’— K. 
F. Muensinger (Colorado). 


1461. Tryon, R. C., Tryon, C. M., & Kuznets, G. 
Studies in individual differences in maze ability: 
X. Ratings and other measures of initial emotional 

s of rats to novel inanimate objects. J. 
comp. Psychol., 1941, 32, 447-473.—As a sequel to 
previous ratings on the emotional responses of rats 
to handling (see XVI: 1460) rating scales were 
developed of the responses of a sample of the same 
group of rats to such maze features as open alleys, 
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doors, and curtains when they were first encountered. 
“It was found that the raters’ agreement on the 
mean rating per rat covering seven observation 
trials for each type of response was nearly perfect. 
The rat’s consistency in each type of response as 
determined from the correlation between split 
measures of each type of response ranged from .75 
to .95."". “In general, the responses elicited in a 
given situation tended to be highly related, but 
those in different situations were relatively inde- 
pendent.”— K. F. Muensinger (Colorado). 


1462. Waloff, N. The mechanisms of humidity 
reactions of terrestrial isopods. J. exp. Biol., 1941, 
18, 115-135.—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

1463. Westerman, K. N. The vibrato: a specific 
integrational emergence upon fusure of somatic 
rhythms. /. Speech Disorders, 1941, 6, 153-160.— 
Physiological literature indicates that tremor rates 
of the somatic musculature, especially postural and 
breathing muscles, are identical with rates of vibrato. 
An experiment is described in which the author at- 
tempted to show that the somatic muscular rhythms 
are the source of amplitude vibrato and that pitch 
vibrato emerges from similar tremor movements of 
the muscles which control laryngeal pitch.—C. V. 
Hudgins (Clarke School). 


1464. Wolbach, S. B., & Bessey, O.A. Vitamin A 
deficiency and the central nervous system. Amer. 
J. Path., 1941, 17, 586.—Abstract. 

1465. Yakovlev, P. L, & Farrell, M. J. Influence 
of locomotion on the plantar reflex in normal and in 
physically and mentally inferior persons. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1941, 46, 322-330.—The 
authors report observations on the plantar reflex, 
tested in a group of 168 college students in an 
ROTC before and after exertion (a 14 mile march in 
open country with light packs). “No change oc- 
curred in the behavior of the plantar reflex in 156 of 
168 young men .., whereas a Babinski sign 
developed in 12 (7.2%).” The authors then “‘made 
a study of the effect of ordinary work on the plantar 
reflex in a selected group of 229 physically inferior 
and mentally defective men at a farm colony. . . 
After 7 hours of routine work, 180 showed no change 
in the behavior of the plantar reflex from that re- 
corded at 5 a.m., whereas in 49 (21.4%) a change 
occurred." The authors suggest that “the behavior 
of the plantar reflex under exertion may be looked 
on as a pertinent indicator of the constitutional 
stamina of the subject.”"—C. K. Trueblood (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 


[See also abstracts 1330, 1332, 1334, 1335, 1360, 
1386, 1387, 1395, 1489, 1495, 1496, 1498, 1507, 
1509, 1529, 1530, 1554, 1556, 1573, 1577, 1727, 
1744, 1750. | 


PSYCHOANALYSIS, DREAMS, HYPNOSIS 


1466. Dalbiez, R. cal method and 
the doctrine of Freud. Vol. I. ae Vol. II. 
Discussion. (Trans. from the French by T. F. 
Lindsay), New York: Longmans, Green, 1941. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS, DREAMS, HYPNOSIS 


Pp. xvi + 415; pp. xii + 331. $9.00.—The author, 
asa philosopher, nds 2 serious defects in the works of 
Freud: a failure to differentiate between method and 
doctrine, and a failure to be convincing in the pre- 
sentation of his ideas. As a measure of correcting 
these defects and of establishing the philosophicai 
as well as the scientific criteria which psycho- 
analysis must meet as a school of thought and as a 
method of therapy, the author proceeds to examine 
in detail Freud’s works. By the procedure of com- 
paring and contrasting selected paragraphs with 
material taken from other sources, the author points 
out the deficiencies of elaboration and the defects 
of logic as well as the adequacy and correctness of 
Freudian concepts. The author reserves his per- 
sonal opinion for the second volume and expresses 
the belief that Freud has contributed greatly though 
faultily to human understanding and that ‘‘Freud’s 
work is the most profound analysis that history has 
ever known of the less human elements in human 
nature.” Author indices totalling 2 pages and sub- 
ject indices totalling 4 pages are given. Biblio- 
graphic references are not all listed, and those given 
are incompletely cited—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

1467. Johnson, G. S. Evaluations of psycho- 
analysis. Amer. J. med. Sci., 1940, 200, 837-845.— 
Several critiques of psychoanalysis are reviewed in 
an effort tc obtain the reactions of professional 
groups toward present-day practice and theory. 
For 43 neurotic and psychotic patients, the results 
indicate that only 5 were cured undeniably by psy- 
choanalysis. In a questionnaire study, the general 
attitude of 301 neurologists, psychiatrists, and 
psychologists was more toward rejection than ac- 
ceptance of psychoanalysis. During a symposium 
in which a number of analyzed psychologists partici- 
pated, it was conceded that psychoanalysis has 
contributed a method for investigation of human 
personality, but that the need for improvement is 
apparent.—J. G. Colmen (U. S. Employment 
Service). 

1468. Leeuwe, J. de. [The occurrence of dis- 

gut Psychiat.-neurol. Bl., Amst., 1940, 44, 
516-536.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. | 
Displacement may be complete in the child because 
of his undifferentiated psyche; also in the dreamer 
and psychotic patient, when ego consciousness sinks 
to the childish level. It is incomplete in the normal 
sid). in the waking state.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 
Md.). 

1469. Lindner, J. [The pathology of homesick- 
ness.] Psychiat.-neurol. Bi., Amst., 1940, 44 
173-184.—[Abstracted review; a not seen. 
From military observation Lindner believes that the 
Oedipus situation is chiefly responsible for patho- 
logical homesickness. A weak, insecure, or sensitive 
personality is contributory. —M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more, Md.). 

1470. Tarachow, S. The clinical value of halluci- 
nations in brain tumors. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1941, 97, 1434-1442.—One or more types 
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of hallucinations were experienced by 96 out of 458 
cases of supratentorial brain tumor. There are 
tendencies for certain types of hallucinations to be 
predominantly related to certain lobes of the brain, 
but these hallucinations also tend to be caused by 
adjacent or distant lobes. A tabular summary of 
all the tumors with their locations and the accom- 
panying hallucinations is given.—R. Goldman (Bos- 
ton Psychopathic Hospital). 


1471. Waals, H. G. v. d. [The problem of 
“narcistic” and narcism.] Psychiat.-neurol. Bl., 
Amst., 1940, 44, 537-628. —[Abstracted review ; 
original not seen. | The author examines the various 
concepts and forms of narcism as given in the litera- 
ture. They do not throw much light on the subject. 
Freud’s guiding ideas have not brought their de- 
served results. Waals discusses the points on which 
he agrees or disagrees with the authors cited, or on 
Md), he is uncertain.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 
Md 


1472. Yates, D. H. Some clinical findings and 
psychoanalysis. J. appl. Psychol., 1941, 25, 646- 
653.—Inasmuch as the clinical psychologist is 
called upon to deal with.a wide variety of disorders, 
no one method of treatment, such as psychoanalysis, 
appears to be adequate.—E. E. Ghiselli (California). 
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1473. Allen, E. B. Psychiatric disorders in forty 
male teachers. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1942, 95, 204— 
205.—Abstract. 


1474. [Anon.] Examen neuro-psychiatrique des 
recrues en Amérique. (Neuropsychiatric examina- 
tion of recruits in America.) Praxis, 1941, 30, 685-— 
687. 


1475. Aranha de Moura, S. Alcoolismo, fator de 
degenerescencia. (Alcoholism, a factor in degenera- 
tion.) Impr. méd., Rio, 1941, 17, 64—65.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen. } Offspring of 
alcoholics are always degenerated, and all the feeble- 
minded and idiots are descendents of alcoholics.— 
W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Marine Corps Base, San 
Diego, Calif.). 

1476. Arluck, E. W. A study of some personality 
characteristics of epileptics. Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 
1941, No. 263. Pp. 77.—By means of 3 standard 
intelligence tests, a self-ordinary-ideal rating scale, 
the Rorschach test, two variations of the level of 
aspiration technique, and certain clinical data the 
modes of behavior and attitudes of non-deteriorated 
idiopathic epileptics were compared with those of 
matched groups of (1) siblings of epileptics, (2) 
cardiac patients, and (3) normals (siblings of the 
cardiac cases). It was found that the personality 
characteristics appearing in the non-deteriorated 
epileptics (e.g. a tendency to withdraw into them- 
selves; to impose a form of self-limitation; to feel 
superior in respect to their attitudes, interests, and 
feelings, but inferior in respect to behavior; etc.) 
were best explained as resulting from their reactions 
to the paroxysmal disorder. There was no evidence 
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to support the conception that either epileptics or 
their siblings possess a personality constellation 
which predisposes them to the paroxysmal disorder. 
— K. W. Spence (Iowa). | . 


1477. Atkin, I. Air-raid strain in mental hospital 
admissions. Lancet, 1941, 241, 72—-74.—The author 
contends that “‘air-raids are undoubtedly a disturb- 
ing psychological factor in areas which are fre- 
quently and severely bombed, and people who are 
totally indifferent to them must be the exception; 
many of these repress the natural fear and run the 
risk of later developing a neurosis. But to claim 
air-raids as an important causative factor in mental 
illness is to do them too much honor.”’ In an analysis 
of 300 consecutive mental hospital admissions, Sep- 
tember 1940 to April 1941, he finds that in 46 
(15.3%) “air-raids were given as an aetiological 
factor, but in only 4 (1.3%) was this regarded as 
having a major influence, and in only 6 (2%) as 
contributory. Of those in which air-raids appeared 
to be largely responsible for symptoms, 2 have re- 
covered, and 1 is much improved. Of the 6 in 
which air-raids were thought to have been con- 
tributory, 2 have recovered, and 2 have been dis- 
charged much improved. It is therefore not expected 
that there will be any burden on mental hospital 
beds as a result of air-raids.’’ 11 case histories are 
briefly discussed—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, 
Mass.). 


1478. Bak, R. Temperatur-Orientierung und 
Uberfliessen der Ichgrenzen in der Schizophrenie. 
(Temperature orientation and overflowing of the 
ego boundaries in schizophrenia.) Schwetz. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1941, 46, 158-177.—Bak reports 
cases showing the genetic connection of tempera- 
ture orientation, a primitive sensory function on the 
boundary between proprioceptive and extroceptive, 
with a specific tendency of thought, ‘‘overflowing.” 
He discusses the infant’s reaction to temperature and 
the symbolism of temperature orientation in the 
normal and schizophrenic. It is the model for ego- 
object relationship and the archaic mechanism in 
ideas of influence and magic communication (radia- 
tion). Its regressive manifestations include also 
mystic identification with collectivities and cosmic 
delusional systems with the sun as the center. 
Overflowing thought is the schizophrenic’s attempt 
at self-healing, an attempt to correct, through the 
symbolism of temperature changes, his disturbed 
communications with the environment before sink- 
ing, ° an apersonal level.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 

1479. Bassler, A. The psychopath in gastro- 
enterology. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1942, 155, 49-S0.— 
The author declares that chronic toxic intestinal 
conditions can produce emotional and personality 
irregularities in persons who otherwise would be 
mentally normal and that the most important source 
of psychiatric disturbances lies in the intestinal 
canal.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


1480. Bernhardt, K. S., Tobin, F. J., & Signori, 
E. Exploratory studies of abnormal behavior in 
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the rat. J. comp. Psychol., 1941, 32, 575-582.— 
With white rats as subjects the authors explored a 
number of situations such as increasing the e difficulty 
of discrimination to the point of confusion, a swing- 
ing cage, ringing a bell under a small cage, putting 
an electric grid on the walls of a small cage, etc. 
“The only way seizures were produced was by the 
application of an intense auditory stimulus for a 
period ranging from 15 seconds to 2 minutes. This 
would lend support to the thesis that the auditory 
component is the most important contributing 
condition in the production of abnormal behavior.” — 
K. F. Muenszinger (Colorado). 


1481. Bormann, E. Pubertas praecox und psy- 
chische Reifungsverhiltnisse. (Pubertas praecox 
and the conditions of psychic maturing.) Arch. 
Psychiat. Nervenkr., 1940, 111, 666-694.—This is a 
study of a 3-year-old boy and a review of previous 
reports on the subject. In a centrally conditioned 
pubertas praecox there is not a uniform physical 
and mental maturing, but certain mental and emo- 
tional fields together with definite parts of the body 


are affected. In the present case, the skeleton, 
musculature, secondary sex characteristics, and an 
active, unchildlike relation to the environment 


formed such a combination. The IQ corresponded 
to chronological age, and evidence of awakened 
sexuality was absent. The same circumscribed 


mental components can remain immature in an 
otherwise normal sex development, thus producing 
the picture of various psychopathies.—M. R 


Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


1482. Brantmay, H. Que peut-on demander a 
la psychiatrie infantile? (What can be expected of 
child psychiatry?) Praxis, 1941, 30, 598-599.— 
Child psychiatry is the least specialized of any 


medical branch, because its province is the com- 
plete person. 12 cases are presented, indicating the 
wide diversity of problems and treatments sub- 


sumed under this branch of psychiatry.—EZ. S. 
Primoff (U. S. Employment Service). 

1483. Bridgman, O. A case study of gross brain 
damage. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1941, 46, 195-197.— 
The boy when 3 months of age was operated upon 
for a subdural hematoma but at the age of 8 years 
was as bright and no more troublesome than a 
normal child of this age. At 15 months he was un- 
manageable and untrained. His Binet 1Q was then 
estimated at 73. Vision was defective (strabismus), 
and his left arm was slightly spastic. At 35 months 
his behavior showed marked improvement, though 
he was still restless. His IQ then was 89; at 40 
months it was 90; when about 6 years old it was 86; 
and when 8.3 years old it was 96. At this time there 
was no evidence of spasticity or other neurological 
defects. Plates show electroencephalograms at 15 
months and 8.3 years. These and others seem to 
indicate an enormous capacity for development in 
the growing brain. Contours altered markedly.— 
M. W. Kuenszel (Children's Home, Cincinnati, O.). 


1484. Cobb, S. Foundations of neuropsychiatry. 
(Rev. ed.; formerly: A preface to nervous disease.) 
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Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1941. Pp. 231. 


$2.50.—See X: 5433. 

1485. Cobb, S. Review of ae for 
1941. Arch. intern. Med., 1941, 68, 1232-1245. 

1486. Cummings, S. B., Jr. The “kid-friend” 
relationship. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1941, 11, 
725—730.—This discussion describes in a qualitative 
way a relationship which institutionalized feeble- 
minded seem to form. The relationship consists of a 
partnership between an older and a younger boy 
which entails mutual benefits and responsibilities. 
It nakes possible the fulfillment of needs not other- 
wise provided for in institutions and restores psycho- 
logical satisfactions which had been taken away.— 
R. E. Perl (Jewish Board of Guardians). 

1487. Doll, E. A. Psychology. Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1941, 46, 198-199.—The potential contribu- 
tions of psychology in the field of mental deficiency 
are far greater than the achievements of the past. 
Psychometry is but one of the techniques of clinical 
psychology though now the best publicized, and 
only a minor department of the usefulness of psy- 
chology as a whole in relation to mental deficiency. 
Supplementing the usual present approach to this 
study are all the resources of developmental psy- 
chology such as have to do with motor develop- 
ment, maturation, learning, and motivation. “The 
real future of psychology depends upon a more 
confident, a more imaginative and a more vigorous 
administrative use and support of the psychological 
aspects of mental deficiency."—M. W. Kuenszel 
(Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 

1488. Doll, E. A. The essentials of an inclusive 
concept of mental deficiency. Amer. J. ment. Def., 
1941, 46, 214—-219.—-The current concept of mental 
deficiency is considered clear enough, but the diffi- 
culty lies in the inadequate employment of means by 
which the accepted definitions are satisfied. The 
essentials of an all-inclusive concept are incorporated 
in the following: ‘“‘Mental deficiency is a state of 
social incompetence obtaining at maturity, or 
likely to obtain at maturity, resulting from de- 
velopmental mental arrest of constitutional (heredi- 
tary or acquired) origin; the condition is essentially 
incurable through treatment and unremediable 
through training except as treatment and training 
instill habits which superficially or temporarily 
compensate for the limitations of the person so 
affected while under favorable circumstances and 
for more or less limited periods of time.”—M. W. 
Kuenzel (Children's Home, Cincinnati, O.). 

1489. Dynes, J. B., & Finley, K. H. The electro- 
encephalograph as an aid in the study of narcolepsy. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1941, 46, 598-612. 
—During narcoleptic spells the brain potentials 
of 22 narcoleptic patients resembled those observed 
in physiologic sleep. During waking normal pat- 
terns occurred in 17 of the 22 cases, abnormal 
patterns, in the remaining 5. In these 5 cases ‘‘the 
electroencephalographic studies give evidence that the 
neurophysiologic disturbance was more widespread.” 
—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 
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1490. Freeman, W., & Watts, J. W. The frontal 
lobes in their relationship to the ego and the future. 
N. C. med. J., 1941, 2, 288-290.—A study of patients 
following excision of frontal lobes suggests that the 
frontal areas are concerned with foresight and con- 
sciousness of self. The operation influences affec- 
tive tone because the anterior thalamic peduncle 
is necessarily cut, and often relieves conditions in 
which patients have been self-centered, oblivious to 
the outer world, or depressed; but removal of too 
much tissue may result in listlessness and inertia. 
In one case the patient was incoherent and showed 
systolic pressure of 162 before the operation; im- 
mediately after the final incision blood pressure 
fell to 110 and speech became coherent.—E. S. 
Primoff (U. S. Employment Service). 

1491. Gayley, C. T. A study of migraine. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1941, 94, 542-561.—*‘An hypothesis 
has been advanced wherein the cause of migraine 
has been given as a hyperfunctioning of the effort 
syndrome. A situation of intense nervous strain and 
uncertainty stimulates the sympathetico-adrenal 
mechanism into action, prepares the body to meet 
an emergency by extreme exertion, and by so doing 
greatly increases the metabolic rate. Then comes 
a delay in the need for action, and during this delay, 
and long thereafter, there is an increase in the 
formation of intermediate oxidation products. These 
cannot be eliminated by the lungs as carbon dioxide, 
and must be eliminated by the kidneys. The 
kidneys, already in partial stasis, along with the 
rest of the abdominal cavity, due to the action of 
the sympathetico-adrenal mechanism, are unable 
to eliminate these products as rapidly as they are 
formed, and they accumulate in the tissues and blood 
stream. It is believed that these, through some 
unknown mechanism, cause the headache of mi- 
graine. Once the high metabolic rate is ushered in, 
it may continue for one, two or more days.”" The 
inherited predisposition to migraine is explained as 
the inheritance of an imbalance between the various 
glands regulating the metabolic processes.—M. 
Keller (Butler Hospital). 


1492. Gillespie, R. D. Mental breakdowns in 
army avoided by strict tests. N. Y. St. J. Med., 
1941, 41, 2346-2347.—This editorial draws on 
Gillespie’s 1941 Salmon lecture, in which he stresses 
the remarkable infrequency of neuroses in the RAF, 
due to rigid selection and a professional attitude to- 
ward work. Neuroses are also almost unknown 
among army doctors. Shelter life helps to prevent 
neuroses through sharing danger and providing 
companionship. Apathy among exhausted soldiers 
and civilians whose lives are completely disorganized 
is the result of thwarting the instincts of self- 
preservation and activity. Psychiatrists should 
warn politicians of the threat to civilization through 
thwarting the activity instinct of a large part of the 
world, because following apathy will come rebellion 
and delinquency on an international scale.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


1493. Gillespie, R. D. Civilian population suffers 
small psychological damage. N. Y. St. J. Med., 
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1941, 41, 2347-2349.—Fewer days were lost by 
English workers during the blitz than in normal 
times. Very few neuroses are attributable to war 
conditions. The problems of both children and 
adults are mainly the samé as in peacetime, and to 
both satisfaction of everyday needs is more impor- 
tant than fear of death. Children are remarkably 
unaffected by air raids. Psychological trauma 
during a raid is manifested by: panic, confusion, 
and ensuing amnesia; immobility; or physical 
symptoms of fear. Neurotics may become con- 
spicuously courageous if given opportunities to 
overcome inferiority feelings. Disorganization rather 
than fright produces a breakdown after tragedy or 
terror; hence, to avoid a remote reaction, prevent 
rumination. Functional somatic symptoms may 
appear after several weeks. Disorganization of 
routine is the most devastating factor for both 
evacuated and stay-at-home children.— M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 


1494. Gladstern, H. The later adjustment of 
twenty-six adolescents diagnosed as schizophrenic 
or potentially schizophrenic. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. 
Work, 1941, 12, 106-136.—After an interval of 5 
to 10 years, 5 of the 26 cases were found to be doing 
very well, 7 were adequately adjusted but lacking 
in “personality strengths,’ 4 were improved but 
precariously balanced, 5 substantially unimproved, 
and 5 confirmed schizophrenics. The study suggests 
that attention should be given to the early life 
histories, particularly to those affectional experiences 
sustained in the parent-child relationship. Here 
the psychiatric social worker plays an essential role 
in securing and evaluating background information. 
— K. S. Yum (Chicago). 

1495. Green, W. F., & Adriani, J. Effects of 
anoxia induced by nitrogen inhalation in treatment 
of psychoses. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1940, 44, 1022—1030.—The authors report observa- 
tions on 24 patients. Of these, 19 “had conditions 
which were classified as schizophrenia, 4 as manic- 
depressive depression and one as anxiety neurosis.”’ 
They were subjected “‘to anoxia by means of nitro- 
gen inhalation. The reaction of these patients from 
the clinical psychiatric standpoint was strikingly 
neutral, and the lack of response in this limited 
group has not compared favorably with expectations 
on the basis of experience with insulin and metrazol 
in similar cases. ... The neurologic manifesta- 
tions consisted essentially of transient decerebrate 
rigidity. This experience with anoxia directly 
induced tends to cast doubt on the theory that 
interference with oxygen metabolism is the modus 
operandi of insulin and metrazol treatments.’’— 
C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

1496. Grewel, F. [Psychomotility in develop- 
mental disturbances of speech.] Mschr. Kinder- 
geneesk., 1940, 10, 90-104.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. |] Mental defectives show dis- 
turbances of speech tempo oftener than normals, 
and all have some retardation in speech develop- 
ment. The latter is part of a general motor retarda- 
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most notable in articulation, the subtlest 
motor function. The same is true of congenital 
deafmutism, word-deafness, word-blindness, and 
agrammatism. Hereditary retardation of speech 
rests on hereditary retardation of motor develop- 
ment.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


1497. Gutiérrez-Maboney, W. de. Pathogenesis 
of traumatic unconsciousness. War Med., Chicago, 
1941, 1, 816-823.—The problem is to explain the 
sudden total paralysis of cerebral function, without 
gross lesions, followed shortly by complete recovery. 
In 4 patients and in experimental material from dogs, 
the author found that the characteristic histological 
lesions were diffuse fat embolisms and the resultant 
changes in the ganglion cells. The fat originates 
from myelin liberated by violent shaking. The 
higher functions are affected by interruption of 
fibers, cutting off nourishment from nerve cells, 
and the noxious parasympathetic-like action of the 
liberated fat. The elimination of a certain percent- 
age of brain elements produces unconsciousness. 
As, however, the emboli are mobile, their effect is 
transient.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


1498. Hafford, J. A comparative study of the 
salivary pH of the normal speaker and stutterers. 
J. Speech Disorders, 1941, 6, 173-184.—Samples of 
saliva were obtained from 19 normal speakers and 
19 stutterers during periods of rest and while speak- 
ing. The samples were tested for degree of pH 
concentration. No significant differences were 
found either between the samples taken from the 
two groups, or between those taken during periods 
of rest and while speaking.—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke 
School). 

1499. Harris, A. Psychiatric reactions of civilians 
in war-time. Lancet, 1941, 241, 152-155.—The 
author relates ‘‘experiences in an observation ward 
near a refugee-reception centre and in a heavily 
bombed district. . . . War conditions may appear 
to have some aetiological significance in a wide 
variety of reactions, although depression and anxiety 
are the commonest disturbances produced by fright- 
ening and distressing events. Air-raids, during a 
period when they were heavy, appear to have been 
among the chief causes of breakdown in only 23 out 
of a total of 435 admissions. Of these, 13 followed 
acute psychic trauma, 9 more prolonged stress, and 
1 cerebral contusion. There is a tendency for the 
socially unfit to gravitate towards institutions in 
war-time.’’ 26 case histories are briefly discussed.— 
C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


1500. Helgesson, U. H. The scope of psychiatry 
in military medicine with special reference to the 
navy. Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 1942, 40, 80-91.— 
The primary function of psychiatry in the armed 
forces is to aid in the selection of efficient personnel, 
the secondary function being the maintenance of the 
psychic health of the fighting unit and the render- 
ing of treatment to those who break down during 
military activity. The primary concern of psy- 
chiatry in the military services is ‘“‘to keep as many 
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men at as many guns as many days as possible.””— 
J. E. Zerga (U. S. Employment Service). 

1501. Hi H. F. Involutional psychoses 
and their treatment. Hahnemann. Mon., 1941, 76, 
490-496.—Over a 5-year period at the Allentown 
State Hospital, 2.5% of admissions were for involu- 
tional psychoses. Of these, 26% were males. 14% 
of all involutional psychoses are of the paranoid 
type, 86% of the melancholia type. Treatment may 
include psychotherapeutic conversations, hydro- 
therapy, and occupational therapy. Arsenicum 
provokes symptoms similar to those of involutional 
psychoses; therefore, homoeopathic treatment may 
be given—E. S. Primoff (U. S. Employment 
Service). 

1502. Hopewell-Ash, E. L. The treatment of 
melancholia. Med. Pr., 1941, 206, 187-189.—True 
melancholia is distinct from melancholia due to 
toxic conditions. The former may, however, show 
physical symptoms such as insomnia, constipation, 
and general retardation, which may be mistaken 
for the cause. Physical symptoms may be treated 
successfully by thyroid administration or auto- 
genous vaccines; but this does not relieve the psycho- 
logical state. Patients are often cured spontane- 
ously, although some special treatment may seem to 
be responsible for the relief—E. S. Primoff (U. S. 
Employment Service). 

1503. Hughes, J. E. Sweden’s new sterilization 
law. Psychtairy, 1941, 4, 507-510.—Sweden’s new 
sterilization law, effective July 1, 1941, replaces the 
1934 statute which applied only to those capable 
of transmitting defectiveness; it attempts to solve 
the problem of proof of hereditary factors by making 
the new statute apply to those deemed unfit to 
care for children. The new statute is defective in 
that no adequate provision is made to designate the 
proper governmental agencies to place the law into 
effect. The author questions the effect of present 
war destruction of manpower upon eugenic pro- 
grams.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1504. Humphreys, E. J.. & McBee, M. Role 
of research in a national P for the social 
control of the mentally defective and subcultural 
groups. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1941, 46, 268-274.— 
“The problem of diagnosis is raised as the first con- 
sideration in the development of a national program 
for the social control of the subnormal groups. 
Brief reference is made to the need for the intensive 
study of problems relating to the registration and 
social control of the subnormal groups. It was indi- 
cated that medical, legal, economic and social 
problems necessitate the establishment of a central 
fact-finding and coordinating bureau for the control 
of the subnormal groups."—M. W. Kuenszel (Chil- 
dren’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 

1505. Imura, T. [Apraxia phenomena in aphasia 
patients.) Psychiat. Neurol. japon., 1940, 44, 
363-390.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. | 
This paper is based on Griinbaum’s attempt to 
bring aphasia into causal relation with disturbance 
of the body schema; without suffering from apraxia, 
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aphasia patients are frequently not able to imitate 
postures. Examinations with modified Head tests 
of 23 cases of motor and sensory aphasia showed that 
the disturbance is clearly dependent upon the 
severity of the aphasia. The disturbance i is regarded 
as constructive apraxia of one’ s own body; it is free 
from spacial disturbances in copying designs, con- 
struction, etc. It is not due to agnosia of the body 
parts but to a reduction in the ability to use the 
body schema. German summary pp. 28-30.— 
H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


1506. Kanner, L. Child psychiatry and the study 
of mental deficiency. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1941, 46, 
225-226.—Members of the American Psychiatric 
Association’s section on mental deficiency recently 
voted to broaden the section’s scope by continuing 
it as a section on child psychiatry. Thus is finally 
removed the barrier between two closely allied 
areas of psychiatric concern—M. W. Kuenzel 
(Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 


1507. Karn, H. W., Lodowski, C. H., & Patton, 
R. A. The effect of metrazol on the susceptibility 
of rats to sound-induced seizures. J. comp. Psychol., 
1941, 32, 563-567.—11 rats were tested daily for 
sound-induced seizures over a 3-week period. During 
the second week they received a subconvulsive dose 
of metrazol 3 minutes before application of the 
sound. A control group of 12 rats was similarly 
treated except for the injection of sterile water 
instead of the drug. There was a marked increase 
in the incidence of seizures in the experimental group 
during the second week. “It is tentatively concluded 
that the effect of metrazol was to alter temporarily 
the psychological condition of the animal so as to 
render it more susceptible to sound-induced sei- 
zures.”"— K. F. Muenszinger (Colorado). 


1508. Karnosh, L. J., & Gardner, W. J. An 
evaluation of the physical and mental capabilities 
following removal of the right cerebral hemisphere. 
Cleveland clin, Quart., 1941, 8, 94-106.—Following 
removal of the right hemisphere, 4 patients showed 
the following characteristics: hemiplegia of left 
side, lower extremities being less affected than upper; 
loss of symmetrical movement at left angle of 
mouth, but not elsewhere; no alteration in speech 
as motor performance; loss of 2-point sensation on 
left side except on face; perception of moving tactual 
stimulus as dull pressure and loss of ability to 
localize it; and absence of discomfort except for pain 
in attempting to straighten spastic fingers. Dis- 
orientation and delusions were absent, and mental 
tests showed no abnormalities. However, personal- 
ity became unstable, concentration became difficult, 
and patients were unable to adjust to life’s responsi- 
bilities —E. S. Primoff (U. S. Employment Service). 


1509. Kasparek, A. Angstgefiihle, Gediachtnis- 
schwiche. (Anxiety feelings and weak memory.) 
Mitt. Biochem., 1940, 47, 2-3.—Frequently, anxiety 
and weak memory are symptoms of a morbid 
disturbance, in which event they may be more 
difficult to interpret than when they occur in other- 
wise healthy people. Treatment must be directed 
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at the basic malady. Among the factors accom- 
panying anxiety may be cerebral anaemia, incon- 
tinence, or overfatigued condition. By means of 
various drugs relief may be afforded when diseased 
conditions are at fault; bat biochemical means 
cannot render efficient a brain that is impotent in 
its healthy state.—E. S. Primoff (U. S. Employment 
Service). 

1510. Katan, M. [Verbal meaning in schizo- 
phrenia and mania.] Psychiat.-neurol. Bl., Amst., 
1940, 44, 469-515.—[Abstracted review; original 
not seen.] The schizophrenic’s stereotypies, dis- 
placements of and plays on words, and separation 
between ideas of things and words hide evasion of a 
danger situation by getting rid of reality and build- 
ing up a new defense. The manic, instead of evading, 
turns energy-endowed complexes into speech and 
action. This elastic displacement permits return to 
normal.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


1511. Kielholz, A. Militirpsychiatrie in der 
geschlossenen Anstalt. (Military psychiatry in the 
closed institution.) Schweiz. med. Wschr., 1941, 71, 
1048-1053.—In military cases committed to a 
mental hospital psychopaths predominated, and 
alcoholism was prominent. 20% of the cases were 
commited for suicidal threats or attempts. The 
fact that the relatives are not involved in the circum- 
stances leading to hospitalization and have no 
authority promotes earlier discharge and easier 
readjustment. Even the relatively modest demands 
of mobilization service require psychic stability, and 
one abnormal soldier (especially a depressive or 
early schizophrenic) can spread panic in an entire 
company. The percentage of committments is 
about the same as in World War I, but it will prob- 
ably decrease both because of the removal of un- 
suitable elements and the recent stricter examina- 
tions of recruits.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


1512. Kisker, G. W. A study of mental disorder 
in ancient Greek culture. Psychiatry, 1941, 4, 
535-545.—Study of the ancient Greek civilization 
discloses that man’s interest in mental disorder is not 
of recent origin and that, while attitudes taken to- 
ward the mentally diseased vary considerably from 
culture to culture and from time to time, in no 
other culture or period in history, other than our 
own, has a more tolerant attitude been taken toward 
the mentally ill. Also, as in many other fields, the 
ancient Greeks anticipated many of the ideas now 
believed to be products of our own age and culture. 
—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1513. Kuhlmann, F. Definition of mental de- 
ficiency. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1941, 46, 206-213.— 
Previous definitions of mental deficiency have in- 
cluded things not universally associated with it. 
Kuhlmann concludes that ‘‘mental deficiency is a 
mental condition resulting from a subnormal rate of 
development of some or all mental functions.” — 
M. W. Kuensel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 


1514. Leighton, A. H., & Leighton, D. C. Ele- 


ments of psychotherapy in Navaho religion. Psy- 
chiatry, 1941, 4, 515-523.—The authors deal with 
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the Navaho ideas of health which constitute an 
important part of their religious faith, and because 
of which there is an unreadiness to accept the much 
needed advantage of white medicine. Particularly 
do the Navahos emphasize the importance of re- 
ligious rituals in the practice of medicine; these rites 
are of great psychological significance and constitute 
a highly important form of psychotherapy for which 
provision should be made in introducing white 
medicine.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


1515. Levi, V. [War neuroses in a war evacua- 
tion area. | Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 1941, 17, No. 1, 
60-66. 

1516. Lunn, V. Uber mangelnde Wahrnehmung 
der eigenen Blindheit (Anton’s Symptom). (Con- 
cerning lack of awareness of one’s own blindness. 
[Anton’s symptom ].) Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1941, 
16, 191-242.—This is a historical and critical 
analysis of Anton’s symptom, lack of awareness of 
one’s own blindness or deafness, in the light also of 
several cases examined by the writer. While most 
other authors have found an abnormal condition 
of consciousness in such cases, Lunn found no such 
clouding of consciousness but an affective condi- 
tioned narrowing of awareness and memory, which, 
however, was found inside a pathological total 
mental condition. Anton’s symptom cannot be 
conceived as an indivisible phenomenon which is 
conditioned upon a localized focal defect and a 
resultant of the simultaneous meeting of normal 
psychological and psychopathological elements. Ex- 
tensive bibliography.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 


1517. Luxenburger, H. Schizophrenie und 
manisch-depressives Irresein. (Schizophrenia and 
manic-depressive psychosis.) Fortschr. Erbpath., 


Rassenhyg., 1940, 4, 239-259.—[Abstracted re- 
view; original not seen. ] This is a bibliography of 
the subject from 1937 to 1939.—M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more, Md.). 

1518. Maeder, L. M. A. Diagnostic criteria— 
the concept of normal and abnormal. Family, 1941, 
22, 171-179.—[Abstracted review, original not 
seen. | As the case worker must disclose to her 
client his abnormal position in order to create under- 
standing on his part, she must have a clear distinc- 
tion between normal and abnormal. The author 
defines normal as the socially accepted desirable 
standards of behavior found in the laws and mores. 
The normal person is one who properly combines 
the 4 layers of the general psychical energy stream: 
purely sensual and sexual, tender or affectionate 
layer, object relationship segment, and the more 
nearly intellectual and impersonal sublimated area. 
The object relationship, the normal relationship of 
maturity, predominates in social case work. Ab- 
normality may be due to a lack of development 
(as in delinquency) or to distortion (as in psychosis). 
—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

1519. Maier, N. R. F., & Sa J. Studies of 
abnormal behavior in the rat: VI. Patterns of con- 
vulsive reactions to metrazol. 


J. comp. Psychol., 
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1941, 32, 489-502.—The purpose of this study was to 
investigate individual differences in convulsive 
manifestations caused by metrazol injections. The 
subjects consisted of 2 groups of rats one of which 
belonged to a strain having a low incidence of indi- 
viduals with abnormal reactions to auditory stimuli. 
The rats in this group were found to have a metrazol 
reaction which is’ characterized by relatively high 
threshold dose, prompt onset following injection, 
single response, and simple pattern of tonic flexor 
phase followed by a clonic phase. The second 
group of rats belonged to a strain having a high 
incidence of abnormal reactions to auditory stimuli. 
The metrazol reactions of this group were charac- 
terized by relatively low threshold dose, delayed 
onset, multiple response, and complex pattern. It 
was found further that “the threshold dose could be 
lowered and the pattern of response modified by 
repeated metrazol convulsions.”— K. F. Muensinger 
(Colorado). 

1520. Meyer, A. Die Raynaud’sche Krankheit 
als vegetatives Syndrom. (Raynaud's disease as a 
vegetative syndrome.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1941, 46, 261-275.— Meyer brings evidence 
to prove that Raynaud's disease, a vasomotor 
neurosis in children and young adults, is due to * 
vitamin B deficiency and its pathogenesis probably 
lies in disturbance of the parasympathetic system. 
The connecting link is the relation of vitamin B, to 
acetylcholin, the parasympathetic effector sub- 
stance.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1521. Moore, M. Alcoholism; some contem- 
porary opinions. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1941, 97, 
1455-1469.—A report on the symposium on alco- 
holism of the Research Council on Problems of 
Alcohol at the annual meeting of the AAAS, De- 
cember, 1940.—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

1522. Moore, M., Raymond, A. F., & Gray, M. G. 
Alcoholism and the use of drugs: a review of 841 
cases diagnosed “with psychosis due to drugs and 
other exogenous toxins” or “without psychosis: 
drug addiction.” Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1941, 
2, 496-504.—Of 89,190 cases of mental disease 
admitted to Massachusetts mental hospitals be- 
tween 1917 and 1933, 841 were drug addicts. This 
is only one-fifteenth as many as the alcoholic ad- 
missions. Of those admitted with psychosis due to 
drugs, 4 the males and } of the females were in- 
temperate. Of the drug addicts without psychosis, 
42.4% of the males and 13.1% of the females were 
intemperate. 74.3% of readmitted males with 
mental diseases associated with the use of drugs 
were intemperate in the use of alcohol—W. L. 
Wilkins (U. S. Marine Corps Base, San Diego, 
Calif.). 

1523. Moreno, J. L., & Dunkin, W.S. The func- 
tion of the social investigator in experimental psycho- 
drama. Sociometry, 1941, 4, 392-417.—A discussion 
of the role of the psychodramatic director and the 
assisting auxiliary egos, illustrated by excerpts from 
the psychodramatic treatment of an obsessional 
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neurotic, in which it was necessary for the director 
and auxiliary ego to initiate the dramatic situation. 
—L. J. Stone (Vassar). 

1524. Morgenthaler, W. Die Pflege der Gemiits- 
und Geisteskranken. (The care of the emotionally 
and mentally ill.) (4th ed.) Bern: Hans Huber, 
1941.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] 
This book has long been widely used and has been 
translated into many languages (see VII: 3936). 
The new edition brings research findings up to date. 
A section on insulin, cardiac, and electrical shock 
is included for the first time——F. L. Goodenough 
(Minnesota). 

1525. Moses, P. J. Is medical phonetics an 
essential part of otorhinolaryngology? Arch. Oto- 
laryng., Chicago, 1940, 31, 444-451.—A great num- 
ber of the nervous diseases reveal symptoms which 
belong in the otologist’s field and can only be de- 
tected by a thoroughly trained otologist. ‘‘Special- 
ists interested in constitutional problems will find 
that the human voice gives new evidence and 
furnishes new clues for certain constitutional types. 
To the different constitutional types (Sigaud, 
Kretschmer) are correlated different variations of 
voice.” —C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

1526. Myerson, A. Neuroses and alcoholism 
among the Jews. Med. Leaves, 1941, 3, 104~107. 
—T[Abstracted review; original not seen.] Attri- 
buting alcoholism to neuroses is inadequate, for 
alcoholism is rare and neuroses are frequent among 
Jews, who have set up a powerful social tradition 
against alcoholism.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Marine 
Corps Base, San Diego, Calif.). 

1527. Notkin, J. Recent progress in psycho- 
somatic medicine. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1941, 94, 
593-605.—After reviewing the recent literature 
concerned with the psychosomatic approach to 
medical problems the author concludes that “‘while 
great strides have been made in establishing the 
psychosomatic relationship in the psychoneurotic 
reactions, the relationship in the major functional 
psychoses, especially in schizophrenia, is still 
shrouded in mystery.”—M. Keller (Butler Hos- 
pital). 

1528. Panse, F. “Verursachung, Ausliésung und 
Verschlimmerung’’ endogener Nerven- und Geistes- 
krankheiten durch Kriegseinfliisse. (‘‘Causation, 
release and aggravation” of endogenous nervous and 
mental diseases through war influences.) Med. 
Klinik, 1940, 36, 1-3, 531-533, 731-734.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen. ] This is a review 
based on experiences in World War I and subsequent 
heredobiological findings.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

1529. Patton, R. A., Karn, H. W., & King, C. G. 
Studies on the nutritional basis of abnormal be- 
havior in albino rats: I. The effect of vitamin B, and 
vitamin ex deficiency on convulsive seizures. 
J. comp. Psychol., 1941, 32, 543-550.—A group of 
rats was given a vitamin B,-free diet and tested 
by means of a buzzer signal for susceptibility to 
convulsive seizures. Their susceptibility increased 
steadily for 12 weeks. A matched control group 
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received the same amount of a balanced diet as the 
amount eaten by the deficient group. Its percentage 
of seizures rose markedly above that of the deficient 
group as the food intake diminished and dropped 
again as the food intake increased. ‘Both inanition 
and vitamin B, deficiency were found to be impor- 
tant contributing factors to increased susceptibility. 
Similar experiments with varying degrees of total 
vitamin B-complex (yeast) deficiency brought out a 
similar relationship.,"—K. F. Muenszinger (Colo- 
rado). 


1530. Patzig, B. Die Pathogenese der Schizo- 
phrenie—ein genetisches Problem. (The patho- 
genesis of schizophrenia: a genetic problem.) Z. 
menschl. Vererb.-u. Konst Lehre, 1940, 24, 648-664.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen.] Failure to 
solve this problem may be due to the fact that differ- 
ent causes must combine to produce the disease. 
Patzig concludes from his family studies that there is 
a chief gene, identical with that of schizoid psychop- 
athy. This gene is influenced by accessory genes 
(metabolism, etc.). The fields of action of the chief 
gene are discussed.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


1531. Pescor, M. J. Prognosis in drug addiction. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1941, 97, 1419-1433.—A picture 
of the hypothetical addicts of good, poor, and 
guarded prognoses is given. Insight is the most 
heavily weighted factor in the prognosis. Social 
history, institutional adjustment, and future plans 
are other important factors. For practical pur- 
poses, prognosis may be confined to two cotegories, 
poor and guarded. An appendix gives the criteria, 
in order of significance, to distinguish a guarded 
from a good prognosis for the permanent cure of 
addiction.— R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

1532. Petrova, M. K. Contribution a la physio- 
logie des névroses expérimentales. (Contribution 
to the physiology of the experimental neuroses.) 
Acta med. URSS, 1939, 2, 444-450.—[Abstracted 
review; original not seen.] Over 25 years ago 
Jerofejeva conditioned the salivary reflex to electric 
stimulation of the skin. One dog was able to sup- 
press the unconditioned defense reflex to the electric 
stimulus only when the electric stimulus was limited 
to a small skin area. With the stimulation of larger 
areas the CR disappeared in favor of the UCR. 
This dog had become useless for further experiments. 
On this basis the author made further experiments 
with dogs. In a situation with fear as the uncondi- 
tioned response 3 phases in the suppression of the 
UCR are distinguished: the adapted phase, in 
which the strength of the reaction corresponds to the 
strength of the stimulus; the paradoxical phase, 
in which the reaction is exaggerated in comparison 
with the stimulus; and the ultra-paradoxical phase, 
in which, in addition, the negative stimulus is 
followed by a positive reaction and the positive 
stimulus by a negative reaction. In one dog the 
last phase lasted over 10 years. Neuroses may be 
cured by rest, hypnotic and narcotic sleep, and 
bromide and other drugs.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 
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1533. Rennie, T. A. C. Analysis of one hundred 
cases of schizophrenia with recovery. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1941, 46, 197-229.—The author 
reports an analysis of 100 cases of schizophrenia, 
in which recovery was obtained without the use of 
shock therapy and was maintained from 5 to 25 
years, with a view to throwing light upon the prob- 
lems of prognosis and the factors playing a role in 
recovery. Among his conclusions are the following: 
“The outcome would seem to be slightly better for 
women than for men. ... The role of innate 
intelligence does not seem significant. . . . The 
most favorable age of onset appears to be between 
21 and 30. . . . Rapid recovery within six months 
seems to characterize the patients who have re- 
mained well. . . . Recovery may occur after dis- 
charge from the hospital. ... The most striking 
single factor for recovery seems to be a long term 
contact with a physician or a clinic. These patients 
are capable of accepting guidance and of resolving 
personal conflicts with the help of the psychiatrist. 
Important, also, are the presence of a favorable and 
understanding environment to which the patient 
can be returned, and the help of cooperative families 
in carrying out recommendations. Removal of the 
precipitating strains is important."—C. K. True- 
blood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

1534. Rich, G. J. The borderline defective in the 
community. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1941, 46, 262-267. 
—The borderline defective (1Q’s 60-80 roughly) 
is neglected. His defect is not serious enough to be 
recognized by the public. He is frequently seen in 
child guidance clinics. Emotionally he is no different 
from those of better intelligence, but the normal 
outlets for satisfaction of his needs are closed because 
of his disability. He constitutes a challenge to 
psychiatrist, psychologist, social worker, group 
leader, and teacher—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s 
Home, Cincinnati, O.). 


1535. Riimke, H. C. [Guiding principles in 
differential diagnosis of depressed states.| Psy- 
chiat.-neurol. Bl., Amst., 1940, 44, 185—192.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen.] Mobilization 
is liable to bring out depressed conditions in re- 
cruits. Riimke describes 10 such forms. Manic- 
depressive psychosis plays an unimportant rdéle.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1536. Sampson, B. H., & Schneirla, T. C. The 
appearance of nail-biting in a rat; a fixation in a 
frustrating problem situation. J. comp. Psychol., 
1941, 32, 437-442.—While discriminating between 
2 visual patterns by means of the jumping technique 
a male rat developed a peculiar pattern of behavior 
in which he “raised his right paw to his mouth” 
and then “pulled at the nails, jerking his head and 
paw backward together.” This pattern occurred in 
362 of the entire series of 430 trials. In 307 of these 
instances it occurred after, and in 55 before, the 
application of an air blast. Its frequency increased 
with the increasing difficulty of discrimination. 
There was no nail-biting when the air blast was 
applied apart from the discrimination situation. 
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In the living cage the animal was more lively and 
aggressive than his mates. This mode of behavior 
may be regarded as ‘‘an adjustment in that it may 
possibly ward off a more violent conflict leading to 
the neurotic type of behavior.” — K. F. Muensinger 
(Colorado). 

1537. Sarbin, T. R. Clinical or 
science. Psychometrika, 1941, 6, 391-399.—This 
paper questions the oft-repeated statement that 
clinical psychology is an art by examining the main 
functions of clinical psychologists, i.e., diagnosis and 
treatment. In examining the concept of diagnosis, 
evidence is presented which supports the notion that 
a diagnostic statement has meaning only when it 
has a referent in the future. A prediction (prob- 
ability-statement) is determined empirically and 
may be stated in terms of a regression equation or in 
terms of a crude generalization from clinical ex- 
perience. Treatment likewise is determined by 
tacit or expressed predictions of behavior under 
alternative conditions. The various conceptions of 
art as applied to clinical psychology are examined, 
and the conclusion is drawn that clinical psychology 
is a scientific as opposed to an artistic or intuitive 
enterprise.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 

1538. Schenk, V. W. D., & Coltof, F. [Changes 
in the Rorschach test after insulin treatment. | 
Psychiat.-neurol. Bl., Amst., 1940, 44, 435—445.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen.] Insulin 
does not always have the same effect on the percep- 
tion type. The experiential type is almost always 
dull, although insulin is not necessarily the sole 
cause. Decreased affectivity usually accompanies 
unchanged or decreased introversion. Changes in 
the proportions of color and form-color answers and 
an increase in movement answers are favorable 
phenomena.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1539. Scott, W. C. M. The soldier’s defense and 
the public’s attitude. Lancet, 1941, 241, 271-272.— 
“The soldier's commonest single defense against 
more serious psychiatric illness is a complaint that 
he is afraid of some aspect of the situation which 
war has brought about, . . . that he is afraid of 
becoming ill, or that he is already ill... . The 
gradual change in the public's attitude to fear during 
the last war no doubt made it possible to do as much 
as was done for those showing abnormal fear at 
that time. The change came about through educa- 
tion in the Services and among civilians, most 
likely through reading and conversation. Now that 
it is easier to ascertain the amount and nature of 
unconscious fear, sorrow, love or hate, related to 
complaints of physical illness or fear, many of those 
suffering from mild degrees of fear might be helped 
simply by a more wide-spread acceptance of the 
psycho-pathological facts I have mentioned.’’— 
C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

1540. Shalloo, J. P. Some cultural factors in the 
etiology of alcoholism. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 
1941, 2, 464-478.—Alcoholism is culturally de- 
termined, inasmuch as heredity is unproven, religion 
and education are insufficient protection, marital 
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status, occupation, and national background not 
significant. The alcoholic is the end product of a 
complex process of social and cultural conditioning. 
—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Marine Corps Base, San 
Diego, Calif.). 

1541. Sprague, G. S. The psychopathology of 
psychopathic personalities. Bull. N. Y. Acad. Med., 
1941, 17, 911-921.—The interrelation of psycho- 
pathic characteristics suggests a common basic 
factor, which is apparently a persistent affective 
immaturity, a lack of diffusion of affective attach- 
ments, so that significance and motivation do not 
widen into the adult world of reality. It is not an 
inherent abnormality, but a disvaluation of reality, 
due to lack of integration of superego forces into the 
personality. Verbal insight may be keen, but adult 
values lack meaning because external reality is 
used only for immediate personal gratification. 
Wish phantasies are the dominant urge, and the 
md) setting is ignored.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 

1542. Sterba, R. The significance of psychiatry 
in our time. Psychiatry, 1941, 4, 511-513.—The 
author comments upon the overthrow of established 
orders and values in Europe and elsewhere not as the 
outcome of immediate forces but rather as the out- 
come of man’s inherent savagery thinly veneered 
by civilization. Systematic study of the primitive 
psychic forces existing in every civilized man, there- 
fore, constitutes the essential task for present-day 
psychiatry, since only by such detailed knowledge, 
as in the case of the neurotic individual, can society 
be helped.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


1543. Stevenson, G. H. Presidential address. 
The psychiatric public health aspects of war. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1941, 98, 1-8.—R. Goldman (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

1544. Strauss, A. A. Neurology in mental defi- 
ciency. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1941, 46, 192-194.— 
Reasons why neurology in mental deficiency has not 
progressed are two, one related to the genetic and 
the other to the ‘‘organism-as-a-whole” viewpoint. 
The neuropathologist, the clinical neurologist, and 
the neurdpsychiatrist have contributed to its study. 
—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 


1545. Sutherland, J.D. A survey of one hundred 
cases of war neuroses. Brit. med. J., 1941, Part 2, 
365-—370.—"‘Observations on 100 men suffering from 
psychoneurosis following combatant service showed 
80 of them had previous traits indicating emotional 
instability. The illness of 36 men was merely an 
aggravation of previous psychoneurosis, and in 33 
it was associated with a definite predisposition to 
breakdown. Temperamental instability was present 
in 11, Of the 20 men with no previous history one- 
half were much older than the rest of the group, 
and the disturbances in the younger half were mild.” 
In the 34 cases with conversion hysteria, symptoms 
were removed by persuasion, suggestion, and in 
stubborn cases by one or two cardiazol convulsions, 
but these symptoms tended to return. Abreaction 
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was sought in the 42 anxiety cases; usually this 
resulted in an end product of a highly anxious 
individual. Diffuse anxiety usually became canalized 
into phobias mostly connected with the noise of 
aircraft or explosions. In tome of these cases ex- 
ploration of deeper childhood anxieties had to be 
undertaken. The 13 depressed cases tended to 
recover under reassurance and sedatives. In slower 
cases one or two convulsions led to improvement. 
Taking into account the liklihood of further break- 
down 5 of the group were discharged, 9 returned to 
full duty, and 19 returned to a lower grade of service. 
—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


1546. Tatarenko, N. P. [Analysis of schizoid 
reactive pyschoses.] Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 1940, 
16, 100 ff. 


1547. Turner, R. H. An approach to the problem 
of neurosis through the study of respiration, activity, 
and startle in the white rat as influenced by the 
difficulty of visual size discrimination. J. comp. 
Psychol., 1941, 32, 389-405.—A conflict situation in 
this study was provided by a jumping apparatus 
in which the rats had to discriminate between a 
white circle with a radius of 4.5 cm. and another one 
whose radius was increased from 2.1 cm. to 4.5 cm. 
in steps of 0.2cm. 12 animals were used, 5 of which, 
the aberrant group, exhibited convulsive attacks to 
high frequency sounds. As compared with the days 
of normal routine, increasing the difficulty of dis- 
crimination was accompanied first by a drop in 
activity, then a rise, and then again a drop when 
discrimination was no longer possible. The aberrant 
and the control animals did not differ in trend, but 
the former showed almost twice the amount of 
activity of the latter. The amplitude of respiration 
decreased and its frequency increased as the dis- 
crimination became more difficult. The extent of 
startle, produced by the snapping of a mouse trap, 
did not seem to be related to the difficulty of dis- 
crimination. ‘‘Recovery from the conditions pro- 
duced by the difficult discrimination resulted when 
the difficult problem was replaced by the problem of 
minimum difficulty. In some instances 6 days were 
required for complete recovery.’’"— K. F. Muenszinger 
(Colorado). 


1548. [Various.] Studies in psychiatry. Coll. 
Pap. N. Y. St. Psychiat. Inst. Hosp., 1941, 10.— 
This is a collection of 92 papers (113 titles) published 
from the Departments of Bacteriology, Chemistry, 
Internal Medicine, Psychiatry, Neuropathology, 
and Psychology of the New York State Psychiatric 
Institute and Hospital during the years 1939-1940. 
Abstracts of certain of the papers have appeared in 
the Psychological Abstracts as follows: XIII: 2300, 
2875, 3699, 4656, 5780, 5980, 6173, 6317; XIV: 911, 
1210, 2362, 2401, 2741, 3026, 3358, 3477, 3915, 
4102, 4578, 4617, 4631, 4875, 5036, 5544, 5592, 5658, 
6003; XV: 780, 873, 1120, 1363, 1771, 1772, 1829, 
2239, 2697. See XIV: 3590 for previous volume.— 
C. Landis (Psychiatric Institute and Hospital). 


1549. Venturi, V. Aspectos neurologicos da 
histeria. (Neurological aspects of hysteria.) Bol. 
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Sanat. S. Lucas, S. Paulo, 1940, 2, 117-119.— 
Hysterical symptoms which simulate neurological 
disturbances are discussed in relation to differential 
diagnosis. Treatment depends on suggestibility of 
patient, but psychogalvanic remedial measures may 
be widely applicable.—E. S. Primoff (U. S. Employ- 
ment Service). 

1550. Victoria, M. Teorfa de las apraxias. 
(Theory of the apraxias.) Buenos Aires: El Ateneo, 
1940. Pp. 203.—[Abstracted review; original not 
seen.] This is a comprehensive consideration of 
apraxia from the anatomical, surgical, psychiatric, 
and psychological points of view. The 9 chapters 
cover history, semiology, clinical treatment, theory 
of causation, and significance. There are 75 illustra- 
tions. Many case histories are presented, including 
several from the Wernicke collection and some from 
the author's experience. The symbolical significance 
of apraxia is emphasized, and the attempt is made 
to discover the positive orientations of ‘‘doing’’ that 
are constrained by the disability—H. D. Spoerl 
(American International College). 

1551. Voegtlin, W. L., Lemere, F., Broz, W. R., & 
O’Hollaren, P. Conditioned reflex therapy of 
chronic alcoholism. IV. A preliminary report on 
the value of reinforcement. Qwart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 
1941, 2, 505-511.—Reinforcement, at 30 and 60 
days, and thereafter at periods of 90 days, of a 
conditioned response of nausea to alcoholic drink 
in 285 patients indicated that the 197 who received 
such reinforcement had a higher percentage of 
abstinence during the year following original treat- 
ment. The patient's attitude toward the reinforce- 
ment program seems crucial, for 85% of those 
favorable toward the program were abstinent for 
one year.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Marine Corps Base, 
San Diego, Calif.). 

1552. Wardell, W. R. A study of six generations 
in a single family. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1941, 46, 
167-174.—One part of this family of over 300 
members has remained free from mental stigmata 
while the other portion contains a high percentage 
of deviates. 8 charts are provided.— M. W. Kuensel 
(Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 


1553. Warson, R. S. A review of the concept of 
insanity. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1941, 97, 1288-1300.— 
This is a discussion of the development of the con- 
cept of insanity from historical, social, legal, and 
psychiatric points of view. Some of the factors 
which account for the backwardness of social and 
legal attitudes towards the mentally ill are con- 
sidered.—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

1554. Wechsler, D. The effect of alcohol on 
mental activity. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1941, 2, 
479-485.—29 chronic, but non-psychotic, alcoholics 
with at least a 10-year history of continued drinking, 
but showing no organic brain complications, were 
tested on the Bellvue Adult Intelligence Scale. 16 
with median age of 38.7 years were compared with 
13 with median age of 48.9 years. Analysis of sub- 
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test scores indicates that prolonged use of alcohol 
impairs the mental functioning of various abilities, 
even before there is any evidence of brain pathology. 
—W. L. Wibkins (U. S. Marine Corps Base, San 
Diego, Calif.). 

1555. Weil,A.A. The Rorschach test in diagnosis 
of psychoses and oneuroses. J. Maine med. 
Ass., 1941, 32, 35-39.—The author sketches briefly 
the nature of the Rorschach test, the scheme of 
scoring, and interpretation. He discusses the 
“‘experience-type’’ as shown by Rorschach responses: 
extravert, introvert, and ambiequal. ‘The neurosis 
of the introvert is neurasthesia and psychasthesia. 
The neurosis of the extravert is hysteria. The 
neurosis of the ambiequal is compulsion neurosis.”’ 
In schizophrenics, ‘the predominance of movement 
answers indicates introversive, paranoid cases. The 
predominance of color answers shows the motor 
excited catatonic types, and if all movement answers 
are absent, the hebephrenic type." Unique aids 
the test offers the psychologist, psychopathologist, 
and psychoanalyst are described. In cases of ap- 
parent cure of schizophrenia by shock treatment, 
the Rorschach psychogram still shows schizophrenic 
features. An example of an epileptoid diagnosis 
indicated correctly in a known schizophrenic illus- 
trates the value of the test for treatment as well as 
diagnosis.—R. E. Horowitz (New York City). 


1556. Weller, H. C. Vegetative rhythm determi- 
native of speech patterns. J. Speech Disorders, 
1941, 6, 161-171.—The basic assumption of the 
experiment described is that a causal relationship 
exists between the respiratory rhythm and speech 
rhythm, and that the former is the more basic. 
The experimental method consisted of efforts to 
improve the speech rhythms of 100 stutterers by 
improving the rhythm of their breathing. Kymo- 
graphic records of abdominal and thoracic breathing 
were obtained before, during, and after training. 
Results show that new breathing rhythms of a 
slower rate and of greater amplitude can be es- 
tablished which “‘have a high degree of permanency.” 
These changes in the respiratory rhythms are “a 
basis for improvement in the speech of stutterers.”’ 
No data are presented to indicate the nature or the 
extent of this speech improvement.—C. V. Hudgins 
(Clarke School). 


1557. Werner, H. Psychological approaches in- 
vestigating deficiencies in learning. Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1941, 46, 233-235.—The problem of the analy- 
sis of learning deficiencies involves the following 
interrelated aspects: the hierarchic organization of 
functions, mental function versus achievement, 
development, and clinical types of mental deficiency. 
At present the problem of the analysis and diagnosis 
of educational disabilities is to a great extent in a 
very early stage. Routine psychological examina- 
tions are often unsatisfactory. Progress will depend 
on a relatively new type of clinical psychologist, 
one combining the clinical viewpoint with a wide 
range of methods strictly experimental—M. W. 
Kuenszel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 
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1558. Yde, A., Lohse, E., & Faurbye, A. On the 
relation between and in- 
duced convulsions. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 194i, 16, 
325-388.—This paper is concerned with investigat- 
ing von Meduna’s hypothesis that there is a bio- 
logical antagonism between schizophrenia and epi- 
lepsy. Among 715 schizophrenic patients there were 
20 who had convulsive attacks, and the diagnosis 
of epilepsy was taken to be established in 5 cases. 
Since this is twice the incidence to be expected by 
chance, it is assumed that the common factor in 
the original material, i.e. the cerebral process 
underlying the schizophrenia, also produced the 
epilepsy. A detailed account is given of 8 patients 
with primary epilepsy who subsequently had 
schizophrenic psychosis. In 5 of these the two 
diseases persisted concurrently. In the remaining 
3 the epilepsy gradually subsided showing that the 
convulsive attacks were phenomena quite independ- 
ent of the schizophrenia. Since there are great differ- 
ences in the effect of spontaneous convulsive attacks 
and convulsions produced by cardiazol, the effect 
of cardiazol therapy in schizophrenic psychosis 
cannot be construed as supporting von Meduna’s 
hypothesis.—R. K. Meister (Mooseheart Laboratory 
for Child Research). 

1559. Yepsen, L. N. De mental deficiency. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1941, a 200-205.—Study of 
over 100 definitions shows clearly that none actually 
defines mental deficiency. All are descriptive of the 
results of mental deficiency. Mental deficiency is a 
category describing a type of behavior of humans or 
animals, and so, what should be defined, are the 
causative factors producing social incompetence, 
slow learning, and all the other now accepted results. 
The following characteristics of the behavior of the 
mentally deficient individual should be included in its 
definition: ineffective integration, the tendency to 
react on the affective rather than on the cognitive 
level, perseverative tendency in action, and a dis- 
acuity in discerning relationships which are ele- 
mental —M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cin- 
cinnati, O.). 

1560. Zubin, J., & Barrera, S. E. Effect of 
electric convulsive therapy on memory. Proc. Soc. 
exp. Biol., N. Y., 1941, 48, 596-597.—10 patients 
were taught paired word associates before treatment, 
and retention was tested after shock therapy by 
recall, relearning, and recognition methods. Control 
series were learned and tests of retention given a 
week before treatment. In the experimental series, 
there is no significant saving, though learning ability 
is not impaired; recall and recognition scores also 
yield evidence of memory loss. Shock affects 
material learned immediately before shock more than 
that learned less recently—H. Peak (Randolph- 
Macon). 


[See also abstracts 1304, 1330, 1334, 1335, 1341, 
1415, 1421, 1447, 1455, 1465, 1470, 1567, 1597, 
1625, 1632, 1633, 1634, 1641, 1650, 1659, 1671, 
1697, 1712, 1718, 1719, 1721, 1722, 1725, 1726, 
1735, 1741, 1742, 1759. ] 
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1561. Angyal, A. Foundations for a science of 
personality. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 
1941. Pp. xii + 398. $2:25.—This book presents 
a broad theoretical frame of reference for a science 
of personality. The author takes his stand against 
the traditional atomistic approach. Life is described 
as a self-transcending process; the organism, as a 
dynamic organization directed toward an increase of 
autonomy. The task of psychology most pertinent 
to the study of personality is “to investigate not 
only the intrapsychic organization but to recognize 
the universal symbolic character of mental eee 
tions, and to relate them to the holistic personality 
background, out of which they are elaborated.” 
Neither exclusively organismic nor exclusively 
environmental determinants of personality exist; 
both must be defined in dynamic terms, and the 
relative. importance of them differs greatly in the 
various manifestations of life. The concept of 
biospheric dynamics is presented according to 
which such concepts as tensions, drives, and valences 
appear when these are seen from the specific stand- 
points: of subject-object relationships, of the 
subject, and of the object respectively. A second 
trend is that toward homonomy, or the tendency for 
persons to fit into superindividual units. Specific 
dynamic trends, the problem of integration, and 
disturbances of integration are discussed, and the 
course of life is seen as a Gestalt.—J. McV. Hunt 
(Brown). 

1562. Burgess, E. W. An experiment in the 
standardization of the case-study method. Sociom- 
etry, 1941, 4, 329-348.—This is a discussion of the 
procedure in and questions raised by analysis of 
case-study material in the author’s seminar. Ma- 
terials were interviews with engaged couples ob- 
tained before and after marriage. 14 major items 
seem to be contributing factors in determining suc- 
cess of marriage. A number of problems are raised, 
both in terms of factors affecting marriage and in the 
methodology of statistical or case-study predictions. 
Samples of the material used are presented.—L. J. 
Stone (Vassar). 

1563. Cottrell, L. S., Jr. The case-study method 
in prediction. Sociomeiry, 1941, 4, 358-370.—The 
case-study should deal not with traits, or attributes, 
but with the situation: specifically, the “‘interact’’ 
situation, ‘‘a reciprocally related system of social 
selves.” To do so adequately there is a need for 
adequate descriptive techniques and for a system 
of classification of types of situations within which 
predictions are to be made. It is necessary to know 
how such situations are perceived by the subject 
through the (emphatic) role-taking activity of the 
investigator. Insights and hypotheses subject to 
statistical verification will arise from this “‘identifica- 
tion-projection” procedure.—L. J. Stone (Vassar). 

1564. Dirks, H. Lebenskraft und Charakter. 
(Vitality and character.) Berlin: Bernard & Graefe, 
1940. Pp. 105. RM. 4.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. ] This is Volume 1 of Part 2 of the 
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series Die Lehre von der praktischen Menschen- 
kenntnis, edited by the psychology section of the 
German army. In aptitude examinations of candi- 
dates for officers’ rank, Dirks studied vitality from 
the characterological standpoint. He describes 
various types of vital weakness, e.g. resignation, 
giving out, and unadaptability. Photographs and 
specimens of handwriting. —M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 
Md.). 
1565. Horsfield, E. Charles II: the bewitched; 
last Hapsburg king of S ; he was infirm of body 
with probable mental deficiency. Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1941, 46, 175-180.—Historical research indi- 
cates that Charles II was probably no brighter than 
a normal child of six. Two pictures, a chart showing 
his genealogy, and a bibliography are included.— 
M. W. Kuenszel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 


1566. Humm, D. G., & Wadsworth, G. W., Jr. 
Using the Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1941, 25, 654-659.—Some general 
rules to be followed in the use and interpretation of 
the scale are considered.—E. E. Ghiselli (California). 


1567. Lowrey, L. G. Runaways and nomads. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1941, 11, 775-783.—This is 
a report based on 2,756 cases given service by the 
New York Travelers Aid Society during the 5-year 
period from 1935 to 1939. The majority of the total 
group was of teen age and male; males predominated 
at the earlier ages and females at the later. Among 
runaways, environmental factors were more impor- 
tant than psychiatric findings. Most of these cases 
ran from parent-child and sibling situations in which 
they felt unwanted or frustrated. In many instances 
running away seemed a healthy mode of response. 
Nomads or chronic wanderers, on the other hand, 
were of paranoid make-up with schizophrenic trends. 
Some of them were of great age and felt they had a 
mission to perform. Personality disorganization 
was usually quite marked.—R. E. Perl (Jewish 
Board of Guardians). 

1568. Lundberg, G.A. Case-studies vs. statistical 
methods—an issue based on misunderstanding. 
Sociometry, 1941, 4, 379-383.—‘‘When conditions 
necessary for recognized formal statistical procedures 
do not exist, we should get along as best we can 
with other methods. To the degree that these latter 
achieve reliable prediction, analysis of the procedures 
involved will show that they are of the same basic 
character as those employed by the statistician.”’ 
Comments on papers by Burgess, Stouffer, and 
Cottrell (see XVI: 1562, 1563, 1574).—L. J. Stone 
(Vassar). 

1569. Mailloux, N. Recherches sur les concepts 
d’introversion et d’extraversion a laide du test 
d’Edna Heidbreder. (Investigations regarding the 


concepts of introversion and extraversion by means 
of the Edna Heidbreder test.) Bull. Canad. psychol. 
Ass., 1941, 1, 50.—Abstract. 

1570. Pophal, R. Grundlegung der bew 
physiologischen Graphologie. 
motor-physiological graphology.) 
1939. Pp. 171. RM. 8. 


(The foundation of 
Leipzig: Barth, 
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Social prediction—develop- 
ment and problems. Sociometry, 1941, 4, 371-373 
Comments on papers by Burgess, Stouffer, and 
Cottrell (see XVI: 1562, 1563, 1574).—L. J. Stone 
(Vassar). 
1572. Reiter; P. J. 
Charakter und Psychose; sowie die Bedeutung 


1571. Queen, S. A. 


Martin Luthers Umwelt, 


dieser Faktoren fiir seine Entwicklung und Lehre; 
eine historisch trische Studie. I. Teil. 
Die Umwelt. Teil. Luthers Persénlichkeit, 
Seelenleben und Krankheiten. (Martin Luther's 
environment, character, and psychosis; together with 
the influence of these factors on his development and 


doctrines. Part I. The environment. Part II. 
Luther’s personality, inner life, and _ illnesses.) 
Copenhagen: a 1941. Pp. 393; 607. 


Kr. 15; 35. 
1573. Schaer, K. F. Charakter, Blutgruppe und 


Konstitution. (Character, blood group, and con- 
stitution.) Zurich; Leipzig: Rascher, [1941? }— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] Because of 


greatly increased use of blood transfusions in time of 
war, the number of available persons whose blood 
grouping has already been determined is very large. 
This made it possible for the author to study the 
relationships between blood groups, personality, 
and constitution within a large population. Since 
the work is still in progress, the following results 
are presented as tentative. Persons belonging to 
blood group A possess an expansive, elastic character 
and are active and out-going. In physique they 
tend to be slender and graceful in movement, but 
the group also includes some individuals tending to 
the pyknic type. Blood group B includes chiefly 
persons with more static, egocentric personalities. 
In physique they generally belong to the muscular or 
athletic types.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 
1574. Stouffer, S. A. Notes on the case-study 
and unique case. Sociomeiry, 1941, 4, 349-357.— 
The problem confronting the investigator using 
case-study or statistical techniques is the prediction 
of an individual's success or failure from a known 
configuration of traits, each of which may change 
in time. The task of the statistician is to reduce the 
number of possible configurations to the point 
where actuarial prediction on the basis of a sufficient 
number of cases is possible. Some procedures for 
this are direct typological reduction, the use of the 
discriminant function, or the use of assigned weights 
to subcategories, with the computation from a trial 
sample of prediction scores. All of these procedures 
involve a sacrifice of information about the indi- 
vidual. The case-study investigator may proceed 
in much the same way, and while lacking the 
numerical information of the trial sample, he may 
assume values on the basis of experience. In addi- 
tion he has the flexibility to “concentrate on an 
intensive, detailed, free-flowing analysis of the 
configuration of the limited number of traits which 
he thinks is important’’ for that individual. He 
must now relate this configuration to similar ones 
of individuals whose success or failure is known, or 
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find repeated sequences in the given individual's 
successes over a period of time. Such time-trends 
could also be part of a formal statistical analysis.— 
L. J. Stone (Vassar). 

1575. Swineford, F. Analysis of a personality 
trait. J. educ. Psychol., 1941, 32, 438-444.—344 
pupils were given 4 tests in different subject matter 
fields. A gambling or G score was computed by 
permitting each pupil to ask for 2, 3, or 4 points for 
each question answered correctly, with twice the 
number asked for being deducted if the question 
was answered incorrectly. Boys were consistently 
higher in G scores than girls, both sexes tended to 
gamble more on unfamiliar than on familiar material, 
and G scores are independent of scores on tests from 
which they are computed. The distributions of G 
scores are not normal, but are positively skewed 
with modes near zero. ‘“Intercorrelations among the 
G scores calculated from the four tests are sufficiently 
high to yield a multiple-correlation coefficient of .85 
when all four measures are combined in a regression 
estimate of the G factor.”—J. W. Macmillan 
(Maryland). 

1576. Traxler, A. E. The reliability of the Bell 
Inventories and their correlation with teachers’ 
judgment. J. appl. Psychol., 1941, 25, 672-678.— 
The coefficients of correlation between scores on the 
Bell Inventory and teachers’ ratings of the same 
aspects of adjustment tend to be positive but low.— 
E. E. Ghisella (California). 


1577. Vallejo Najera, A. Critica y resultados de 
los métodos psicobiolégicos. (Critique and find- 
ings of the psychobiological methods.) Medicina, 
Madrid, 1941, 9, 79-98.—Modern typology is based 
on the relation between body and psyche, and con- 
firms the unity taught by St. Thomas of Aquinas. 
Jaensch’s school established typological differences 
in language, mimicry, rhythm, memory, and im- 
agery; while the Italian school stressed hormone 
deficiencies. The most complete system is said to be 
that of Kretschmer, which is based on explorational 
studies of the whole individual.—E. S. Primoff (U. 
S. Employment Service). 


1578. Vold, G. B. Crucial problems in methods 
of predicting " social adjustment. ee 1941, 
4, 374-378.—Comments on pape > De rgess, 
Stouffer, and Cottrell (see XVI: 1562, 153, 1574). —_ 
L. J. Stone (Vassar). 

1579. Wilson, M. H. Wilson scales of stability 
and of instability. Emporia: Kansas State Teachers 
College, 1941. $1.15 per pkg. of 25 postpaid; 
$0.15 per specimen set.—This self-rating scale con- 
sists of two parts—Part I, the scale of stability; 
Part II, the scale of instability. The former con- 
sists of 42 items on which the subject rates himself 
on a 0-10 scale; the latter consists of 38 such items. 
The accompanying manual gives directions for 

administering and scoring the scale and presents 
percentile norms for high-school and college students, 
also the average ratings which the students made on 
each item. ee megane? and su uses are 
presented. Split-half reliability coefficients (Spear- 
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man-Brown) for the stability scale are .92 and .91 
for the high-school and college groups, respectively, 
while those for the instability scale are .95 and .91.— 
L. M. McCabe (Cambridge, Mass.). 


1580. Zubin, J. A psychometric approach to the 
evaluation of the Rorschach test. Psychiatry, 1941, 

4, 547-566.—Stressing the fact that attitudinal and 
‘deational factors present in the mind of the subject 
are sometimes more important in visual perception 
than the. stimulus itself, the author reviews the 
literature on visual perception and traces the links 
between the findings of experimental psychology 
and the methods of Rorschach experimentation. 
He suggests a series of psychometric scales for 
scoring Rorschach responses, which differ from 
present-day scoring methods since they are based 
on well defined continua or, in the absence of con- 
tinua, on well described discrete categories. Further, 
each response is scored on all of the scales rather than 
on only selected scales as is the common practice. 
Thus, median weights for each factor can readily 
be obtained for a given subject and the data thus 
provided be treated statistically even when the 
responses are relatively few. Footnotes and bibliog- 
raphy totalling 26 items are given.— M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 1415, 1426, 1476, 1525, 1538 
1541, 1590, 1630, 1663, 1674, 1705, 1724, 1744. 
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1581. Abel, T. The element of decision in the 
pattern of war. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1941, 6, 853-859. 
—A sample study of 25 major wars leads to the 
conclusion that the decision to wage war is always 
based upon a careful weighing of chances and antici- 
pation of consequences, and that this rational 
calculating decision (made by the power group) is 
reached far in advance of the actual outbreak of 
hostilities. Evidence is cited from several modern 
wars.—I. L. Child (Yale). 


1582. [Anon.] Gallup and Fortune polls. Publ. 
opin. Quart., 1941, 5, 470-497.—This is a compila- 
tion of poll results arranged topically under three 
main headings: domestic issues, the war in Europe, 
national defense. The American Institute of 
Public Opinion results cover the period from April 
through June 1941, and the Fortune results are those 
that appeared in the April, May, and June 1941 
issues of the magazine.—H. F. Roth (Minnesota). 


1583. [Anon.] Gallup and Fortune polls. Publ. 
opin. Quart., 1941, 5, 666-687.—This is a compila- 
tion, topically arranged, of poll results covering the 
period July through September, 1941. It is com- 
plete except for a special Fortune survey. Part I 
covers domestic issues (political, governmental 
policy, social and economic problems). Part II, 
the war in Europe, includes American estimates, 
British reactions, and U. S. policy. Part III, 
national defense, covers the U. S. armed forces, 
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defense economy, and defense strategy.—H. F. 
Roth (Minnesota). 

1584. Bellquist, E. C. Main morale in 
Sweden. Pudi. Opin. Quart., 1941, 5, 432-447.—The 
historical development of governmental agencies 
and the administrative organization of the Swedish 
State Information Bureau are described. Govern- 
mental and unofficial sources utilize the radio, 
newspapers, and cinema to dispense information 
and to organize various campaigns. “There has 
been no hysteria or flag-waving whatsoever, but 
rather a careful and conservative appeal to reason 
and plain common sense.” —H. F. Roth (Minnesota). 


1585. Bruner, J. S., & Sayre, J. Shortwave 
listening in an Italian community. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1941, 5, 640-656.—This investigation, one 
of a series of studies on shortwave listening, was 
carried out in the North End of Boston, between 
June 1 and June 20, 1941. The community is de- 
scribed, and outlines of the polling and interviewing 
techniques are included. 600 people were polled 
for listening habits, with the conclusion that “the 
shortwave listener is marked by no simple stigmata 
which can be unmasked in a necessarily superficial 
polling study.’ Intensive case studies were made 
of 62 adults of whom 21 were habitual shortwave 
listeners. Among various characteristics of short- 
wave listeners are: discontent with their lot as 
marginal Americans (in the absence of a positive 
program of social rehabilitation), generalized skep- 
ticism, desire for thrill and prestige —H. F. Roth 
(Minnesota). 

1586. Cantrick, R. B. A pragmatic test of Thorn- 
dike’s GG. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1941, 6, 864-868.— 
E. L. Thorndike's simplified 10-item index for the 
“general goodness’’ of a city is applied to one small 
city and tested against the criterion of intimate 
knowledge. The author concludes that as a measur- 
ing device the index is grossly inaccurate and that 
because of its inaccuracy and its omissions it is 
inadequate as a basis for reform.—J. L. Child 
(Yale). 

1587. Carroll, J. B. Zipf’s “law of urban con- 
centration.” Science, 1941, 94, 609.—Zipf’s har- 
monic series law has “‘a semblance of good fit to 
linguistic data only in selected cases. ...” The 
author has tried without success to apply it to 
distributions of words in telephone conversations, 
children’s speech, etc. The mathematical applica- 
tion of the law is limited.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Con- 
necticut). 

1588. Casey, R. P. Transient cults. Psychiatry, 
1941, 4, 525-534.—Transient religious cults are 
parasitic outgrowths from larger, more permanent, 
religious developments, with which they have little 
in common. Much of their importance lies in their 


completeness; they are of short duration and barren. 
They represent a continuous process of flux in rela- 
tion to religious development, and their purpose 
must be understood in terms of deep religious needs 
which explain their continuing persistance and the 
emphasis that they place upon the individual's 
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In discussing various 
transient cults the author makes frequent reference 
to Pierre Geyraud’s two studies, Les petites églises 


need for self-expression. 


de Paris and Les religions nouvelles de Paris, Paris: 
Editions Emile-Paul fréres, 1937.—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

1589. Devereux, G. Mohave beliefs concerning 
twins. Amer. Anthrop., 1941, 43, 573-592.— 
Interested in contradictory aspects of a culture 
pattern, the author describes 2 divergent beliefs 
concerning twins. The informants had not realized 
the contradictions until mentioned by the writer, 
and they said both were true. These contradictory 
aspects may be integrated on a psychological level 
as institutionalized ambivalence or as a primary and 
secondary institution in the sense of Kardiner. 
Sociologically the contradiction may be resolved as 
an attempt to perpetuate the group by minimizing 
economic competition and sibling rivalry. All 
cultures should be similarly integratable on the 
basis of successive approximations by finding con- 
ceptual axes of integration—2L. M. Hanks, Jr. 
(Illinois). 

1590. Dow, C. W. The personality traits of 
effective public speakers. Quart. J. Speech, 1941, 
27, 525-532.—The relation between ability in 
public speaking, measured by semester course 
grades, and several personality test scores was 
determined for 153 subjects in 3 colleges. The 
personality tests used were the Neyman-Kohlstedt 
for introversion-extroversion, the Allport A-S scale, 
the Pressey X-O (total affectivity scores), and the 
author’s scale for determining hyperkinetic-hypo- 
kinetic reactions. The correlations between speak- 
ing ability and introversion-extroversion, total 
affectivity, and hyperkinesis-hypokinesis were low 
(.17, —.18, and .18). The correlation with A-S 
scores was .43+ .06.—W. H. Wilke (New York 
University). 

1591. Furbay, J. H., & Schrammel, H. E. Fur- 
bay-Schrammel social comprehension test. Em- 
poria: Kansas State Teachers College, 1941. $1.70 
per pkg. of 25 postpaid; $0.15 per specimen set.— 
This test presents 330 true-false items designed to 
measure the high-school and college student's 
knowledge of the accepted rules of social conduct. 
The items are divided into 15 sections devoted to 
such topics as social calls, teas, table etiquette, 
correspondence, courtship, etc. The _ split-half 
reliability coefficient is .86. Percentile norms are 
presented, also grade norms for each of the 15 sec- 
tions.— L. M. McCabe (Cambridge, Mass.). 


1592. Ginder, R. The division in contemporary 
aesthetics. New Scholast., 1942, 16, 59-67.—The 
author argues for a clear cut division between experi- 
mental aesthetics and speculative aesthetics. Ex- 
perimenters should refrain from theorizing and 
simply supply their speculative colleagues with data 
for their reasoning. He cites Schoen, Lee, Ogdon, 
Richards, Nash, Wood, and others as examples of 
“the classic case of the scientist failing to recognize 
the limits of his field.” Brief rebuttals of several 
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theories are attempted.— M. F. Martin (Richmond 
Professional Institute). 

1593. Goodwin, G. The social organization of the 
western Apache. Chicago: University Chicago Press, 
1942. Po. xx +701. $4.50.—In addition to a 
formal description of the groups and bands, and of 
the clan and kinship organization of the Western 
Apache, the author presents many detailed observa- 
tions of social behavior. These are in part reports 
of informants and in part the direct observations of 
the author, recorded during the course of 10 years 
of contact with the Western Apache. Among the 
topics discussed are marital adjustments and social 
adjustments. Considerable material on child care 
and child behavior is included. Individual differ- 
ences within the culture are noted throughout the 
book.—W. Dennis (Louisiana). 

1594. Hallowell, A. I. The social function of 
anxiety in a primitive society. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1941, 6, 869-881.—The positive réle of anxiety in 
exerting social control upon the individual is ex- 
emplified in an analysis of the function of disease- 
anxiety among the Saulteaux.—I. L. Child (Yale). 

1595. Hanchett, G. A. Construction and use of 
a telic scale for the measurement of war-producing 
behaviors. Syracuse: Thesis Dissertation, Syracuse 
University, 1939. 


1596. Hartshorne, E. Y. Reactions to the Nazi 
threat: a study of propaganda and culture conflict. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1941, 5, 625-639.—The assets 
and liabilities which propaganda meets when enter- 
ing a culture are described from the sociological 
viewpoint. The impact of Hitlerism on the United 
States is discussed within this frame of reference, 
with a detailed examination of the isolationist 
attitude. A correlation of isolationist types with 
types of German propaganda appeals is suggested, 
and a counter-acting form of patriotic propaganda 
is outlined.—H. F. Roth (Minnesota). 


1597. Kallmann, F. J. Knowledge about the 
significance of psychopathology in family relations. 
Marriage & Family Living, 1941, 3, 81-82.—The 
significance of psychopathology is analyzed for each 
of these aspects of the family relations, which consti- 
tute “‘the main foundations for the endurance and 
success of a marriage’: (1) mutual affection and 
compatibility of the two mates; (2) a satisfactory 
capacity of both partners for marital happiness, 
heterosexual adjustment, and the formation of a 
stable and well-balanced companionship; and (3) 
the ability to rear, if desired, a certain number of 
physically and mentally healthy children—L. M. 
McCabe (Cambridge, Mass.). 

1598. Klingberg, F. L. Studies in measurement 
of the relations among sovereign states. Psycho- 
metrika, 1941, 6, 335-352.—This article describes 
the application of three psychometric methods to the 
problem of measurement of the friendly or hostile 
relations among states of the world today. To 
secure judgments, schedules were sent to students 
of international affairs at several times during the 
last five years. The method of equal-appearing 
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intervals was used to determine the relative probabil- 
ity of war for 88 pairs of states in January, 1937; the 
method of ‘triadic combinations” to determine 
relative friendliness among the Great Powers in 
November, 1938; and the method of “‘multidimen- 
sional’’ or group rank order to measure the attitudes 
of important states toward the Great Powers in 
March and April, 1939; June, 1940; and June, 1941. 
A chart of scale values for the pairs of Great Powers 
shows the changing trends since 1937. The last two 
methods were used to depict the Great Powers in 
multidimensional space according to their mutual 
friendliness, thus permitting the application of a 
type of factor analysis. The reliability of the 
methods employed was high, and various types of 
evidence support the general validity of the results.— 


. (Courtesy Psychometrika). 


1599. Knower, F. H. Graduate theses—an 
index of graduate work in the field of speech—VIL. 
Speech Monogr., 1941, 8, 1-22.—W. H. Wilke 
(New York University). 


1600. Lafleur, L. J. Civil disturbances in ant 
communities. J. N. Y. ent. Soc., 1941, 49, 225-231. 
—(Biol. Abstr. XVI: 823). 

1601. Lasswell, H. D. The world attention 
survey. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1941, 5, 456~462.— 
“One method of studying propaganda content is to 
ascertain the amount of time and space, or number of 
references, devoted to a particular topic by the 
propagandist.’’ The present paper is an analysis of 
the number of references to the United States in an 
English, a German, and a Mexican newspaper be- 
tween August 1939 and January 1941. The tech- 
niques of analyzing both the quantity and quality 
(plus or minus character) of the references are 
described.—H. F. Roth (Minnesota). 


1602. Lazarsfeld, P. F., & Stanton, F. ([Eds. ] 
Radio research 1941. New York: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, 1941. Pp. xvii + 333. $2.50.—In this 
series of studies the first has to do with the effect 
of foreign language programs originating over local 
American stations. The second traces the radio 
“hit” from its conception by the artist to its final 
production on the air. The third studies the com- 
poser preferences of radio listeners. Study number 4 
analyzes the musical habits of 800 devotees of 
WNYC’s Masterwork Hour (see XVI: 1615). 
Number 5 (see XVI: 1608) attempts to answer the 
question: “Are broadcasts of radio news likely to 
displace the newspaper as the major source of 
news?” The last study (see XVI: 1612) presents 
statistical surveys and clinical analyses of some of 
the effects of the radio on 2 rural communities.— 
P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 

1603. Lee, I. J. Language habits in human 
affairs. New York: Harper, 1941. Pp. xxvii + 278. 
$1.75; $1.25 (text edition).—This text is an intro- 
duction to the general semantics of A. Korzybski. 
From studying it, students should get “(1) a sense 
of the problems and difficulties involved in making 
accurate statements about themselves and the world 
in which they live, and (2) a sense of the maladjust- 
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ments, both personal and social, that have their 
roots in improper evaluation, because of false-to-fact 
language habits."" Chapters are: language for the 
living; the useful use of words; the many uses of a 
word; acquaintance, abstracting, non-allness; a 
world in process; indexing makes the differences; 
facts first—then words; a spell of words; descrip- 
tions and inferences; when to “keep still’; the four 
‘‘is'es’’; the necessity for application. Korzybski's 
foreword states: ‘“This book seems to be a sound 
attempt in the new and constructive direction. Its 
theoretical foundations are solid, presented in a 
common-sense practical language.’’ Each chapter 
closes with a summary, a bibliography, and a list of 
questions.—A. Thomsen (Elmo Roper, Market 
Research). 

1604. Link, H. C. A study of public opinion 
and morale. /. appl. Psychol., 1941, 25, 636-645.— 
The results of the seventh ir < series of nation-wide 
interview studies of public ~ inion made by the 
Psychological Corporation are summarized.—E. E. 
Ghiselli (California). 


1605. Locke, H. J. Tentative knowledge about 
marriage and family relations. Marriage & Family 
Living, 1941, 3, 73-78.—Under each of the following 
topics the author states and discusses briefly specific 
problems: the family as a unit of communicating 
persons, selection of mates, predicting success or 
failure in marriage, changing folkways of the 
American family, conflict, individualization, and 
loss of consensus through cessation of communica- 
tion.— L. M. McCabe (Cambridge, Mass.). 


1606. Lowe, H. The psychology of rumour. 
Med. Pr., 1941, 206, 219-221.—Mechanisms of 
rumor include suggestion, eye-witness fallibility, 
perversions of testimony, and ambiguity. Rumor 
acquires credibility when presented in an interesting 
and dramatic manner, and when it arouses emotions 
and transitory feelings of vanity in the rumor- 
monger.—E. S. Primoff (U. S. Employment Service). 


1607. Meier, N. C. Art in human affairs; an 
introduction to the psychology of art. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1942. Pp. xi +222. $2.25.—‘The 
primary concern in this volume is to see art not as a 
thing apart, but as an activity integral with the 
development of man’s cultural existence."" To 
this end, the 5 chapters are devoted to the functions 
of art in human experience, principles underlying 
art, experimental (modern) art, creative production 
and artistic talent, and art in contemporary human 
affairs, followed by an appendix of brief biograph- 
ical notes on 15 selected cases of creative artists. 
Throughout the book the emphasis is upon the arts 
of drawing and painting; the viewpoint is psycho- 
logical; and the method is principally the genetic. 
The material, however, is drawn not only from a 
variety of visual arts but also from the wide range 
of social sciences, including the author’s own experi- 
mental findings. 45 figures and 4 colored plates; 


numerous references at the end of each chapter; 
index.—J. T. Cowles (Illinois). 
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among 
in Laszarsfeld, P. F., & Stanton, F., 
New York: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, 1941. Pp. 189-223.—This study was under- 
taken in an attempt to throw light on the news- 


1608. Meine, F. J. Radio and the press 


young people. 
Radio research 1941. 


reading and particularly the news-listening habits of 
junior high and senior high school students. News 
consumption and news listening were found to be 
affected by the same factors. Although the radio 
was preferred over the newspaper as a source of 
news information, the 2 sources apparently supple- 
mented each other. Both the older and the more 
intelligent subjects were more exposed to all sources 
of news. The girls were excelled by the boys both in 
news information and in news habits.—P. R. 
Farnsworth (Stanford). 


1609. Moreno, J. L. . The prediction and planning 
of success in marriage. Marriage & Family Living, 
1941, 3, 83-84.—As a method which attempts to 
overcome a methodological difficulty in predicting 
and planning success in marriage, a difficulty which 
arises because of the discrepancy between verbalized 
behavior and behavior in real life-situations, the 
author suggests the psychodramatic technique 
which is briefly described.—L. M. McCabe (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 

1610. Munson, G. Twelve decisive battles of the 
mind. New York: Greystone Press, 1942. Pp. 280. 
$3.50.—This book comprises descriptions of and 
selections from masterpieces of propaganda during 
the Christian era. Opening with a definition of 
propaganda, chapters follow on religion (Paul's 
Epistle), American independence, revolutionary de- 
mocracy, socialism, abolition, justice (Zola’s J’ac- 
cuse), antisemitism (Protocols of the elders of Zion), 
Wilson's peace aims, bolshevism, national socialism, 
and fascism. A short concluding section is entitled 
“The undecided battle for the mind of America.’’— 
S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 

1611. Robinson, K. F. An experimental study 
of the effects of group discussion upon the social 
attitudes of college students. Speech Monogr. 
1941, 8, 34-57.—336 subjects, divided into 43 
discussion groups ranging in size from 8 to 20 indi- 
viduals, were studied. All experimental groups 
showed statistically significant attitude changes. 
Men made a larger percentage of large shifts and 
women a larger percentage of small shifts. In 
groups heterogeneous as to sex, both men and women 
made more shifts of attitude than in homogeneous 
groups; men in men’s groups shifted more than 
women in women’s groups. No correlation was 
found between attitude changes and number of 
participations in discussion. Argumentative, dog- 
matic persons made larger changes of opinion than 
cooperative, friendly individuals. _Humm-Wads- 
worth Temperament Scale profiles indicated that 
persons making very large attitude shifts had high 
manic and depressive components. Small shifts 
were related to high information test scores; larger 
shifts, to lack of information. Preliminary reading 
produced larger shifts than 30-minute group discus- 
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sions. Discussion tended to shift persons in the 
opposite direction from the change made by prior 
reading. Most of the subjects showed gains in 
information pertaining to the background or the 
solution of the problems discussed—W. H. Wilke 
(New York University). 

1612. Robinson, W. S. Radio comes to the 
farmer. In Lazarsfeld, P. F., & Stanton, F., Radio 
research 1941. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
1941. Pp. 224-292.—A few of the effects of the 
radio on the lives of the inhabitants of Pike County, 
Illinois, were studied by sampling procedures and 
by rather intensive clinical analyses. Additional 
data were obtained from Burt County, Nebraska. 
Parallels were drawn between the problems arising 
in American farm communities and those in the 
rather isolated areas of Latin America. While 
agricultural information did not ‘get across’ well 
via radio, the New Deal political views did. The 
broadcasts had little effect on the stability of the 
older members of the communities studied except 
to make some a bit more satisfied with farm life. In 
the case of the more unstable youngsters, however, 
the effect was to make them more dissatisfied with 
their lot. Radio ownership apparently caused a 
decrease in church attendance.—P. R. Farnsworth 
(Stanford). 

1613. Rogers, L. Do the Gallup polls measure 
opinion? Harper's Mag., 1941, 183, 623-632.— 
The Gallup polls have not tested reactions, meas- 
ured sentiment, or charted the mood of the people, 
as has been claimed. “About all that the polls have 
done is to tell us the numbers of persons who say 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ or who confess ignorance or indifference 
when they are asked specific questions."" The 
margin of error in polls is small and the questions 
are seldom loaded. But reported percentages do not 
indicate how many respondents are ignorant, and 
the ‘no opinion’ percentage is often left out of the 
final tabulation. Nor is a public opinion poll a sure 
index of individual private opinions. Other diffi- 
culties are time lag and inability to measure intensity 
of feeling. Polls are useful for purposes of reporting, 
but not of measuring.—S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 

1614. Saunders, D.A. The failure of propaganda. 
Harper's Mag., 1941, 183, 648-655.—Our propa- 
ganda has failed to build army and civilian morale. 
But so has everyone’s propaganda failed; the 
peoples of Europe are apathetic toward the war. 
Both sides are using conservative appeals rather than 
unleashing ‘‘the tremendous power inherent in the 
idea of a new and better world.” A plan for Utopia 
must be real, specific, and detailed and preliminary 
steps taken now. The democratic nations may or 
may not win with only a “minimum of psychological 
and social commitments to their people.’’—S. S. 
Sargent (Barnard)). 

1615. Suchman, E. A. Invitation to music; a 
study of the creation of new music listeners by the 
radio. In Lazarsfeld, P. F., & Stanton, F., Radio 
research 1941. New York: Duell, Sloan, & Pearce, 
1941. Pp. 140-178.—During the winter of 1939-40 
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one tenth of the 9000 subscribers to radio station 
WNYC’s bulletin of soon-to-be-played compositions 
were queried about their musical interests. Ap- 
proximately 15% claimed that the station’s programs 
had initiated in them an interest in music; 38% 
thought that the broadcasts had had a nursing effect 
on their musical interests; while 47% felt that the 
effect was purely supplementary. It was apparent 
that the programs had raised the proportion of men 
interested in music and had increased the age range 
during which a musical interest could be developed. 
The role of the radio in musical development rests 
on the following facts: it makes music accessible, 
it extends the range of musical experience, it re- 
peats the musical stimuli, and it supplies musical 
commentators. But the radio-initiated music lis- 
tener is relatively unsophisticated. He needs educa- 
tion in addition to what he can get via radio. He is 
too dependent upon the radio. ‘‘The same social 
forces that have depreciated the individual initiative 
required by the violin and the piano, are also 
responsible for the rapid success of the radio.’’— 
P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


1616. Swedish Population Commission. Report 
on the sex question. (Trans. & ed. by V. C. Hamil- 
ton.) Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1940. Pp. 
xiii + 182. $2.00. 

1617. Timmons, W. M. Sex differences in dis- 
cussion. Speech Monogr., 1941, 8, 68-75.—Mixed 
discussion groups of 2 boys and 2 girls were formed 
from 78 pairs equated on the basis of general ability 
and decision score-before discussion. Basing scores 
on ranks assigned to 5 solutions of the social problem 
discussed, gains made by both sexes were compared. 
Both boys and girls made reliable gains after discus- 
sion, and retained a significant portion of these 
gains after one month. A slight, statistically ot 
significant, difference in gains in favor of the girls 
was found immediately after and a month after 
discussion.—W. H. Wilke (New York University). 

1618. Whiting, J. W. M. Becoming a Kwoma: 
teaching and learning in a New Guinea tribe. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. 
xix + 226. $2.75.—This is a description of the life 
cycle in a small New Guinea group, with special 
attention to a few children observed by the author. 
The process of socialization is envisaged in terms of 
stimulus-response concepts recently stated by Dol- 
lard and Miller. The book is oriented throughout to 
psychological, rather than anthropological, ques- 
tions.— W. Dennis (Louisiana). 

1619. Williams, O. W. Dance and temperament. 
J. Hlth phys. Educ., 1941, 12, 562-564.—The dance, 
as one of the creative arts, allows great freedom of 
expression in the vast range of individual tempera- 
ments. Only as the necessary place for individuality 
is recognized, will the dance contribute maximally 
to the educational program.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 

1620. Wyant, R. Voting via the Senate mailbag. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1941, 5, 358-382.—This is the 
first of 2 reports on a pioneer attempt to ascertain 
statistically the nature of the letters sent to congress- 
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men. Samples were taken from 30,000 letters writ- 
ten to 14 senators between June and September 1940 
concerning the proposed passage of the Selective 
Service Act. } os analysis of out-of-state mail 
revealed merely that the Southern states didn’t mail 
much. Quantity of mail sent by states varied with 
the percentage of older people, urbanization, and 
industrialization. A general bent to write, not just 
to write to congressmen, was found. Men wrote 
twice as often as women, and women opposed the 
Act more than men. There was a strong tendency 
to write to one's home-state senator and little correla- 
tion between the amount of home-state mail and 
out-of-state mail. One third of the mail from a 
Midwestern state, and one fourth the mail from an 
Eastern state was attributed to pressure exerted by 
various pressure groups. 90% of the letters indi- 
cated an attitude against conscription while the 
Gallup poll showed 70% for conscription. Most 
writers come from the upper socio-economic and 
cultural brackets, with the top class being mainly 
for the bill, and the second or middle class, against it. 
The lowest of the 3 classes in the study wrote but 
little, and was against the bill.—H. F. Roth (Minne- 
sota). 

1621. Wyant, R., & Herzog, H. Voting via the 
Senate mailbag. Part II. Pudi. Opin. Quart., 1941, 
5, 590-624.—A continuation of the study of letters 
concerning the conscription bill is presented (see 
XVI: 1620). A sample of 701 letters sent to two 
senators was analyzed for (1) method of approach, 
(2) volume and method of presentation, (3) per- 
sonalization of arguments, and (4) nature of demand 
statements and non-demand or factual statements. 
65 people were interviewed and two main reasons 
for letter-writing behavior found: (1) to achieve 
something, and (2) to write a letter (because of 
exhibitionism, social responsibility, self-protection, 
individual interests, group wants, or to experience 
power). Although letters as a whole did not reveal 
all these characteristics, ‘to hypothesize, the ideal 
configuration of a ‘pro’ letter would contain a low 
number of personalized statements, slight mention of 
preferential standards but frequent note of a nomi- 
native standard of expediency and efficiency, and a 
high number of predictions of the positive and 
negative gains to be derived from the passage of the 
Burke-Wadsworth Bill. On the other hand, the 
ideal configuration of a ‘con’ letter would consist 
of a high degree of personalization of opinions 
regarding conscription, very frequent references to 
preferential standards, and heavy stress upon the 
positive losses that would be expected following the 
passage of the measure.”—H. F. Roth (Minnesota). 


[See also abstracts 1349, 1396, 1430, 1451, 1512, 
1514, 1518, 1526, 1540, 1542, 1562, 1563, 1578, 
1631, 1643, 1676, 1681, 1689, 1701, 1715, 1728, 
1733, 1753, 1761. 
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1622. Ahnsjj, S. Vanart hos flickor och dess 
prognos. (Delinquency in girls and its prognosis.) 
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Soc.-med. Tidskr., 1941, 18, 137—141.—Author’s 
abstract of his doctor's thesis (see XVI: 1109).— 
M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research). 

1623. Bell, M. [Ed.] Probation and le 
progress. Yearbook of the National Probation 
Association. mo York: National Probation Associa- 
tion, 1941. 470. $1.25.—Topics treated 
include those of F Ristory and prophecy, the offender 
in the making, trends in juvenile court practice, 
means of aiding the adolescent, case work, utiliza- 
tion of group situations, and a digest of legislation 
during 1941. S. Glueck and E. C. Lindeman discuss 
crime causation. Social pressures and individual 
differences are taken account of in Glueck’s theory. 
Case histories must contain information regarding 
what seem to be fixed points or limits of the particu- 
lar offender's mental organization, and inventories 
of the offender’s typical attitudes, conflict problems, 
and ideas. Lindeman describes a situational ap- 
proach to crime causation and outlines a long-term 
program of prevention. To him basic causes are 
found in physiological, mental, and emotional de- 
fects in individuals; in malformations in our social 
institutions, economic relationships, and legal prac- 
tices; and in our failure generally to recognize that 
freedom also entails personal responsibility —M. W. 
Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 

1624. Bodman, F. H., & Dunsdon, M.I. Juvenile 
delinquency in war-time; report from the Bristol 
Child-Guidance Clinic. Lancet, 1941, 241, 572-574. 
—The number of juvenile delinquents referred by 
magistrates and probation officers to the Bristol 
clinic during the period, April 1940-1941, which is 

“considered representative of a war year,’ shows a 
47% general increase over the period, April 1939- 
1940, ‘‘taken as an example of a peace-time era.’ 
Among the mentally subnormal the increase has 
been 74%; among the very dull (IQ 70-85) the 
numbers have risen sixfold and now account for 
nearly a third of all cases. The authors recommend 
that ascertainment of dull children in the schools 
be continued and extended, and that the group of 
the very dull be regularly provided for in special 
schools where class-work occupies only part of the 
time and is linked with suitable occupational train- 
ing.—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

1625. Bromberg, W. Psychotherapy in a court 
clinic. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1941, 11, 770-775.— 
The difficulty with a therapeutic relationship in a 
court clinic may be the defensiveness aroused in the 
offender by his perception of society's punitive feel- 
ings toward the law breaker. The basic principle 
for the therapist is to relieve anxiety by contributing 
emotional support to offenders, by lifting the social 
pressure with its punitive connotation from the 
offender, and by perhaps giving insight into neurotic 
conflicts underlying criminal offenses.—R. E. Perl 
(Jewish Board of Guardians). 


1626. Bunsmann, F. Beobachtungen an ent- 
mannten Sittlichkeitsverbrechern aus dem Zucht- 
hause Miinster i. W. (Observations on castrated 
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sex offenders from the penitentiary in moe 
Westphalia.) Dtsch. Z. ges. gerichil. Med., 1940, 33 
248-253.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. 4 
Of 30 cases, 4 showed an equable disposition after the 
operation; 4 unreconciled cases were irritable and 
unstable. 16 had wanted the operation and were 
satisfied with results. In a collection of 153 cas- 
trated cases there were 17 recidivists. The success 
of the procedure has far surpassed expectations.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


1627. Carp, E. A. D. E. [Protective measures 
against suicide.] Ned. Tijdschr. Geneesk., 1941, 
pp. 52-56.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. | 
Carp analyzes the characteristics of his 23 suicide 
cases. Vital anxiety and insufficiency feelings are 
very important. Dissimulation is often marked. 
First attempts may be theatrical and are too often 
regarded lightly. The immediate occasion for an 
attempt may be trifling. It is difficult to prescribe 
protective measures, but timely insight into the 
seriousness of the condition and confidential talks 
with a trusted person would save some cases.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


1628. Chornyak, J. Some remarks on the diag- 
nosis of the psychopathic delinquent. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1941, 97, 1326-1340.—‘This paper is 
limited to one type of psychopathic delinquent, 
namely, the egocentric, emotionally unstable type of 
psychopathic personality according to Healy's 
classification, the predominantly aggressive type 
according to Henderson, and the active autists and 
the egocentric according to the classification of 
~ Kahn.” It is the group referred to by the original 
writers in this field as the moral imbeciles, the moral 
defectives, etc. Definite diagnostic criteria should 
be established for the segregation of this type of 
psychopathic personality from other groups of 
delinquents. The presence of complete egocentricity 
should be determined. Intellectual inefficiency in 
these cases has been determined by various psycho- 
metric procedures. The theory is presented that 
“this type of psychopathic personality results from 
structural damage to the phylogenetically youngest 
structures of the cerebrum,”’ and the head end of the 
physiological gradient is destroyed. The theory is 
in accord with Lashley’s theory of learning.—R. 
Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


1629. Dickmeiss, P. Om ambulant retspsykia- 
trisk virksomhed. (Concerning ambulatory legal 
psychiatric activity.) Ugeskr. Laeg., 1941, 103, 
1225—1228.—The article describes the attachment to 
the police and the prisons of Copenhagen of a 
specialist in psychiatry and the development of this 
into a clinic such as is to be found in many American 
cities. Besides diagnosis, Danish law calls for legal 
psychiatric advice to the court in regard to the 
alternatives of punishment: psychopathic prison, 
psychopathic hospital, work nea incarceration, 
etc.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for 
Child Research). 


1630. Durea, M. A., & Fertman, M. H. Person- 
ality characteristics of juvenile offenders. J. crim. 
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Law Criminol., 1941, 32, 433-438.—Items on the 4 
subtests of the Pressey Interest-Attitude Test were 
found which differentiated delinquent males and 
females in 2 Ohio industrial schools from the non- 
delinquent population of the same age—L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. (Illinois). 


1631. Hayner, N.S. Variability in the criminal 
behavior of American Indians. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1942, 47, 602-613.—The degree of demoralization 
among Indians seems to be determined by the in- 
tensity and character of contacts with white civiliza- 
tion, on the one hand, and by the source and ade- 
quacy of sustenance, on the other. The Plains and 
the Pacific Northwest are used to illustrate regional 
differences. The former shows a lower crime rate, 
less drunkenness, and a greater tendency to commit 
“outbreaking’’ crimes. Although contacts with 
whites have in general been disastrous for Indians 
in the Pacific Northwest, great variability exists 
between specific reservations. 3 jurisdictions in this 
region are discussed in detail.—D. L. Glick (Brown). 


1632. Matheson, J. C. M. Infanticide. Med.- 
leg. Rev., 1941, 9, 135-152.—The majority of infan- 
ticide cases were formerly defended on the grounds of 
puerperal or lactational insanity. Puerperal in- 
sanity is usually a manifestation of extreme anxiety 
due to illegitimacy, economic stress, etc., its onset, 
usually sudden, being preceded by the physical 
signs of toxaemia, rise in temperature, sickness and 
vomiting, headache and restlessness. The super- 
vening mental condition is one of acute mania, less 
often one of melancholia. The onset of lactational 
insanity is usually slower. The patient becomes 
apathetic and easily fatigued, with delusions of 
unworthiness frequently appearing. Acute phases 
arise when the patient becomes suicidal and in- 
fanticidal. These two forms of insanity may over- 
shadow a latent psychosis of the manic-depressive 
or schizophrenic type.—J. E. Zerga (U. S. Employ- 
ment Service). 


1633. Schottky, J. Uber den Mordversuch eines 
Jugendlichen bei geplantem Selbstmord. Beitrag 
zur kriminalbiologischen Beurteilung asozialer Psy- 
chopathen. (An attempted murder by an adolescent 
contemplating suicide. Contribution to the criminal- 
biological judgment of asocial psychopaths.) Mschr. 
KrimBiol., 1941, 32, 1-32.—l[Abstracted review; 
original not seen.] Case report—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 


1634. Whitney, E. A. The Municipal Court of 
Philadelphia studies the problems of mental defi- 
ciency. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1941, 46, 248-254.— 
During 1939 70 physicians, social workers, psychol- 
ogists, administrators, probation officers, and teach- 
ers together began attacking the problems of mental 
deficiency, defective delinquency, and epilepsy in 
Philadelphia. Subcommittees and their suggested 
functions are outlined and certain of the committee 
reports published. A central Board of Control 
is advocated to be constituted of representatives 
from the public schools, private and public institu- 
tions, plus a psychiatrist, a psychologist, a social 
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worker, and a layman. The final recommendations 
of the General Committee are listed-—-M. W. 
Kuensel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 


[See also abstract 1447. ] 


INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL 
PROBLEMS 


1635. Barnes, R. M., Perkins, J. S.. & Juran, 
J. M. A study of the effect of practise on the ele- 
ments of a factory operation. Univ. Ja Stud. Engng, 
1940, No. 22. Pp. 95.—This experiment was con- 
ducted in conjunction with Western Electric opera- 
tors. It required subjects to manipulate a specially 
constructed machine that demanded muscular and 
visual movements and attention processes similar to 
those demanded by a punch press. Kymographic 
records in therblig steps were made. Learning 
curves for different therbligs show wide variation, 
and no common pattern for the same subject in 
learning the different elements was found. The 
‘release load and transport empty’ time was reduced 
to 45% of the starting time for one operation and 
33.3% for another; the ‘transport load, pre-position 
and hold’ time decreased 38.12% for one operation. 
In general, therbligs’ time is reduced but little if 
the therbligs are simple, considerably if much 
mental direction is required, and for a long period 
if they are given divided attention. Additional data 
are supplied on the effects of speeding, soldiering, 
and fumbling; on the effects of various rating tech- 
niques; and on the effect of practise on the relation of 
eye movements to hand motion.—H. Moore (Busi- 
ness Research Corporation). 

1636. Bunch, C. C. The problem of deafness in 
aviators. War. Med., Chicago, 1941, 1, 873-886.— 
The radio beam and ship-to-ground communica- 
tion have transformed this problem. The hearing 
loss of aviators, which is similar to that of other 
persons exposed to loud noises, is for tones near c-4 
and c-5 (2048 and 4096 double vibrations). High 
tones and disagreeable noises (static) cause the 
greatest injury to the organ of Corti. Decreased 
acuity for tones of lower pitch occurs later. Loss 
of function is permanent in older pilots; in younger 
ones, temporary after each flight. Pilots having 
decreased acuity for tones near c-3 may have difh- 
culty in understanding landing directions, and if the 
beam also has a frequency near c-3, they can follow 
it only when their radios are turned on very loud. 
Some recent accidents suggest that the pilots were 
off the beam or failed to understand landing in- 
structions. These hearing losses are usually de- 
tected only in audiograms. Systematic studies are 
needed to determine whether certain types of planes 
or motors are particularly harmful, the possibilities 
of protecting the ears, and whether candidates 
susceptible to noise should be rejected—WM. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1637. Carmichael, L. The National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel: third 


INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


the distribution of individuals according to 44 fields 
of specialization is given.—F, A. Mote, Jr. (Con- 
necticut). 

1638. Geiger, H. E. Consumer attitude toward 
retail stores. J. appl. Psychol., 1941, 25, 687-696.— 
An analysis of the questionnaire responses of 1200 
persons “indicated that the people favored chain 
stores slightly, especially such factors pertaining to 
chain stores as completeness of stock, and money 
savings.” ‘In general, those who were younger and 
less educated showed a ter favorableness toward 
chain stores.""—E. E. Ghiselli (California). 

1639. Gonzales, T. A., & Gettler, A. O. Alcohol 
and the pedestrian in traffic accidents. J. Amer. 
med. Ass., 1941, 117, 1523-1525.—The alcoholic 
contents of the brains of 3471 individuals who died 
because of highway accidents of all types in New 
York from 1928 to 1937 were measured. Of the 
pedestrians killed by automobiles, 30.7% had been 
under the influence of alcohol; of the passenger car 
drivers killed, 56.5%. These and other data are 
cited to demonstrate that negligence on the part of 
the intoxicated pedestrian is an important factor in 
fatal highway accidents.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin): 

1640. Graf, O., & Bornemann, E. Methodische 
Vorfragen und Ejintibungsbeobachtungen. (Pre- 
liminary questions of method and observations on 

ractice.) Arbeitsphysiologie, 1940, 11, 185-210.— 
FAbstracted review; original not seen. ] This is a 
study, with exact methods of registration, of the 
correct tempo and distribution of pauses in con- 
veyor belt work. The effects of monotony and the 
workers’ subjective reactions were also noted. The 
best results are obtained by following the physical 
and mental changes in the course of the day’s work, 
and these can be determined objectively —M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1641. Hadley, R. V., & Dayton, N. A. Influence 
of mental age upon efficiency of ward personnel in a 
mental hospital. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1942, 155, 41-45. 
—In a study of 140 ward attendants the authors 
found a positive relationship between better ward 
work performance and higher IQ levels—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1642. Jenkins, J. G. The generic use of trade 
names. J. appl. Psychol., 1941, 25, 697-702.—A 
method for measuring the extent of the generic 
use of trade names is described. Sample results are 
given.—E. E. Ghiselli (California). 

1643. Moreno, J. L. The advantages of the 
sociometric approach to problems of national de- 
fense. Sociomeiry, 1941, 4, 384-391.—-In modern 
military situations there is great emphasis not alone 
on skill and knowledge, but also on emotional 
stability, speed, and rapid judgment in action. This 
suggests the use of various sociometric procedures. 
“The semantic relation of terms like ‘Stegreif,’ 
‘impromptu,’ and ‘spontaneity’ to the term ‘Blitz’ 
is obvious.” The use of spontaneity and sociometric 
testing in the army is urged.— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 

1644. Walton, A. Fundamentals of industrial 


progress 
report. Science, 1942, 95, 86-89.—A table showing psychology. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1941. Pp. 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


xiii + 231. $2.00.—This book provides the neces- 
sary elementary psychological background and 
points out specific ways in which. the plant foreman 
can contribute to industrial efficiency, morale, and 
accident prevention. It includes as well some 
pertinent philosophizing on labor-management rela- 
tions of tomorrow in the light of recent trends. 
Scientific management in its primitive form failed 
because the worker’s efforts were exploited and his 
interests ignored. The Hawthorne study, on the 
other hand, representing an enlightened form of 
efficiency engineering, has demonstrated that the 
worker’s response to considerate treatment and to 
management's solicitude for him as a human being, 
can even nullify the effects of unfavorable working 
conditions to some degree. The author defines 
personality as the summation of a person's verbal, 
muscular, and emotional habits, any one of which 
may predominate in an individual case. Academic 
theory to the contrary notwithstanding, he argues 
that the foreman may have more success in under- 
standing and managing his men if he will try to fit 
them into these 3 fundamental dispositional types: 
logical, aggressive, emotional. The theory of test 
construction is briefly described, and a few tests 
of intelligence, interests, mechanical ability, and 
emotional adjustment are suggested, such testing to 
be an adjunct rather than a substitute for common 
sense methods of hiring and promoting. —M. R. 
Sheehan (Hunter). 

1645. Wolfe, H. D. High rank correlation be- 
tween radio listeners and product-program associa- 
tion. J. appl. Psychol., 1941, 25, 721-724.—A 
correlation of .78 was found between the number of 
women listening to afternoon serial programs and the 
number who associated the product with the pro- 
gram.—E. E. Ghiselli (California). 


[See also abstracts 1292, 1353, 1379, 1500, 1511, 
1564, 1711. ] 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


1646. Bacher, O. R., & Berkowitz, G. J. School 
courses and related careers—a vocational survey 
plan. Guid. Plans Meth., 1941, No. 8. Pp. 96.— 
This manual is intended as an aid for teachers who 
give educational and vocational guidance to high 
school students. 12 study units for collecting in- 
formation on occupations are presented. A second 
part of the monograph deals with the relationship 
between high school subjects and careers. A brief 
discussion of tests suitable for students is also 
included.—L. Long (City College, New York). 


1647. Barnes, R. A. Discovering student needs. 
J. higher Educ., 1941, 12, 469-472.—With the pur- 
pose of investigating student needs and of evaluating 
the college curriculum, a lengthy questionnaire was 
sent to 400 alumni and 225 suehabant students; it 
covered college, vocational, community, home, and 
personal living experiences. Findings are re 
in summary form regarding: functions of an ideal 
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college education, major problems faced when com- 
ing to college, vocational choice, and time spent 
in various activities in college. Findings are com- 
pared for men and women students and for alumni 
and undergraduates.—R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

1648. Blais, T. Le transfert orthographique. 
(Transfer in orthography.) Bull. Canad. psychol. 
Ass., 1941, 1, 49.—Abstract. 

1649. Brace, D.K. What pupil abilities should we 
measure? J. Hith phys. Educ., 1941, 12, 558-560.— 
The purpose of measuring pupil abilities in a physical 
education program is to aid in the improvement of 
instruction. p woes the abilities important in this 
connection are intelligence, neuromuscular coordi- 
nation, learning ability and memory, emotional 
stability, attitudes, and interests. Techniques 
already exist for the measurement of some of these 
characteristics, while for others they have yet to be 
developed. It is indicated how a program might be 
evolved to apply these methods in the evaluation of 
pupil achievement.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 


1650. Buckingham, L. H. Creative writing based 
upon experience; some psychological values. Engi. 
J., 1941, 30, 553-557.—Autobiographical writing 
has among its values the opportunity for personality 
adjustment. The English teacher can assist the 
student in expressing repressed experiences, and 
thus afford release by clarifying obscure causes and 
effects. Such a task requires the teacher to lead the 
student to understand the assignment from an 
analytical point of view. Inability on the part of the 
student may be due to lack of intelligence, inade- 
quate background, lack of effort, or personality 
maladjustment of varying degrees of severity. The 
student who can successfully complete such an 
assignment, however, gains in mental hygiene values, 
and in broadening of mental and spiritual horizons. 
—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


1651. Ciocco, A., & Palmer, C. E. The hearing of 
school children ; a statistical study of audiometric and 
clinical records. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Developm., 
1941, 6, No. 3. Pp. 77.—The results of an investiga- 
tion of 14,000 Washington, D. C., school children 
are presented and discussed with the 3 primary aims 
of the investigation in mind: evaluation of methods 
and apparatus employed in studies of deafness 
among school children; determination of the degree 
of hearing impairment and the clinical and other 
factors associated with it; and formulation of a 
program for the prevention of deafness. 1400 
pupils, varying in age, who showed hearing losses 
greater than 6 sensation units in two separate tests 
using the 4-A (group-phonograph) audiometer 
were given further tests using a pure tone audio- 
meter with a range of 8 octaves. Retests at intervals 
of 3 and 5 years following the initial tests were iven 
all of the original pupils then available-—C. V. 
Hudgins (Clarke School). 

1652. Clark, F. E. Better vocational guidance for 
defense. Occupations, 1941, 20, 167—171.—This is a 
check list prepared by a committee of the National 
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Vocational Guidance Association to assist secondary 
schools in determining the adequacy of their coun- 
seling services, and in planning an expanded program 
to meet the increased needs of youth arising from the 
national defense program.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 

1653. Clark, H. F. The effect of diet on learning. 
Sch. & Soc., 1942, 55, 128.—Abstract. 

1654. Compton, R. K. Evaluation of guidance 
through the elementary psychology class. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1941, 25, 703-711.—The results of general 
guidance, as given in a course in elementary psy- 
chology, were evaluated by means of students’ 
responses on a questionnaire. Slightly more than 
half of the responses indicated beneficial results, and 
only 6% detrimental results.—E. E. Ghiselli (Cali- 
fornia). 

1655. Crissy, W. J.E. Areply. J. higher Educ., 
1941, 12, 484-487.—A reply is made on behalf of the 
National Committee on Teacher Examinations to 
the criticisms of the Examinations by an examinee 
(see XVI: 1706). The use of the multiple-choice 
technique is defended on various grounds. The ad- 
vantages of the method of scoring and of reporting 
scores employed by the Committee are discussed. 
The care surrounding the construction of the tests 
and framing of the questions, and the manner in 
which functional and factual knowledge are brought 
into the tests are described. The inclusion of the 
reasoning test is defended. Regarding validation, 
reference is made to the published study of the 
validity of the 1940 edition of the examination. The 
position of the Committee regarding the manner in 
which the results of the examinations are to be em- 
ployed is re-described. Other specific criticisms are 
dealt with.—R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 

1656. De Bray, A. Ce que nos écoliers lisent. 
(What our pupils read.) Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 
1941, 1, 49.—Abstract. 

1657. Di Michael, S. G. Using interests as the 
basis of vocational choice. Occupations, 1942, 20, 
270-275.—Interest, as expressed freely or on ques- 
tionnaires, is an unreliable basis for the determina- 
tion of vocational choice. More reliable selection 
should be made in terms of measured ability or after 
job try-outs. Interest inventories may be used to 
help build a total-personality picture, raise doubts, 
suggest areas for further exploration and study, and 
the like.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

1658. Elliott, C. J. A critical analysis of the 
objective method of me reading difficulty. 
Pittsb. Schs, 1941, 15, 201-—209.—(Educ. Absir. 
VI: 1428). 

1659. Ellis, W. J. Training the mentally deficient 
for community adjustment. Amer. J. ment. Def., 
1941, 46, 255-261——A complete and integrated 
program of training of the mentally deficient for 
community adjustment has the following outlines: 
“recognition that practically all the mentally defi- 
cient children are reared within the realm of their 
own families and that children so afflicted should be 
early diagnosed and receive appropriate training 
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and su ision in their own homes if suitable, or in 
specially selected foster family homes; institutional 
care for children of low mentality or for mentally 
deficient children exhibiting behavior problems whose 
training requires an environment available only in 
an institution;” diagnostic clinics; special school 
programs; state supervision to tie together effec- 
tively local and state efforts; and current reexamina- 
tion of programs.—M. W. Kuenszel (Children’s 
Home, Cincinnati, O.). 

1660. Fei, T. On F score or A.Q. Chin. J. 
Psychol. Engl. Abstr., 1940, 1, No. 1, 3.—Abstract. 


1661. Frederick, P. M., Cubberly, H. J & others. 
The selection and guidance of e teachers 
of physical education; a um. J. Hlth phys. 
Educ., 1941, 12, 549-555.—The first 3 papers com- 
prising this symposium outline the characteristics 
desirable in teachers of physical education in the 
secondary schools. It seems clear that a favorable 
personality constellation (e.g. sympathy, kindliness, 
self-sufficiency, emotional stability) is a prime 
requisite for success, with teaching ability, intelli- 
gence, health, and specific skills also playing im- 
portant roles. Difficulties in evaluating these 
characteristics are indicated. The last 2 papers dis- 
cuss suggestions for the improvement of teacher- 
training. —F. W. Finger (Brown). 

1662. Gilger, G. A., Jr. Declaration of voca- 
tional interest. Occupations, 1942, 20, 276-279.— 
579 men and women students at 3 New York tech- 
nical institutes indicated (1) the kind of work they 
felt best prepared to do, (2) the kind of work they most 
wanted to undertake, and (3) the kind of work they 
would like to prepare for if there were no restrictions. 
The students are, for the most part, preparing for 
work in the field indicated by the first response. 
The second response shows a definite shift to the 
professions, which is even more marked in the third 
response.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

1663. Gilkinson, H. Indexes of change in atti- 
tudes and behavior among students enrolled in 
general speech courses. Speech Monogr., 1941, 8, 
23-33.—Previous studies have shown significant 
changes in personality test scores as a result of speech 
course instruction. The present study was designed 
to check on the validity of such changes. Students 
in 2 speech courses, one a 6-credit course and the 
other a 10-credit course, were given the Minnesota 
Inventory of Social Behavior and the Speech Atti- 
tude Scale. The gains in scores from the beginning 
to the end of the two courses were closely propor- 
tional to the length of the courses. 49 subjects from 
each course, matched for college of registration and 
sex, did not differ in gains from the original 451 
subjects. Correlations between these test score 
gains and gains in ratings of voice recordings made 
at the beginning and end of the course were not 
significant. Possible reasons for this lack of sig- 
nificant correlation are considered.—W. H. Wilke 
(New York University). 

1664. Gilmore, M. E. Exemplifying good class- 
room methods and procedures. Boston: Christopher, 
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$3.00.—In this handbook for 


1941. 
teachers the author stresses practical suggestions for 
classroom methods and procedures. He attempts to 
steer a middle course between the older and newer 
types of educational philosophy by emphasizing the 
adjustment of subject matter which meets the child’s 
social and educational needs through proper appeals 


Pp. 282. 


in establishing interest. Problem-solving processes 
are presented which tend to produce the well- 
developed mind and bring about the proper applica- 
tion of information and thought. Different teaching 
methods are discussed in their relation to various 
types of lessons, and special attention is given to the 
teaching of reading, English, spelling, arithmetic, 
social subjects, health education, and special sub- 
jects. The concluding chapter deals with the 
measurement of results.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


1665. Greene, H. A., Jorgensen, A. N., & Ger- 
berich, H. R. Measurement and evaluation in the 
elementary school. New York: Longmans, 1942. 
Pp. xxiii + 639. $3.75.—Presented as an intro- 
ductory discussion of the principles and practices of 
measurement at the elementary school level, this 
volume is a revised and extended treatment of the 
authors’ 1935 publication, The use and interpretation 
of elementary school tests (see IX: 5943). In con- 
formity with recent developments in methods and 
techniques of measurement, and as a consequence of 
changes in curricular points of view, new material 
is added or an increased emphasis is given in such 
areas as personality testing, physical and health 
education testing, informal objective examinations, 
essay examinations, intelligence testing, and statis- 
tical problems in the summarization and interpreta- 
tion of test results. The chief divisions follow: the 
background and methods of measurement (4 chap- 
ters); achievement tests, their construction and 
use (4 chapters); intelligence tests (2 chapters); per- 
sonality tests (2 chapters); the special subject fields 
(9 chapters); statistical methods (2 chapters); and 
the use of tests (2 chapters). There is a 15-page 
glossary.— R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's College 
for Women). 


1666. Hale, W. W. Evaluation and counseling 
of teachers. J. Amer. Ass. colleg. Registr., 1941, 16, 
287—294.—Seniors at the Birmingham-Southern 
College anonymously rated faculty members, under 
whom they had studied, for effectiveness in and 
out of the classroom. They also indicated which 
member they felt had been most helpful, giving 
reasons for their rating. The coded index of effec- 
tiveness and student comments were then discussed 
with each instructor by the dean. The purpose of 
the counseling was to improve instruction, and it is 
felt that the interest aroused in the faculty has been 
stimulating. However, the method is still too new 
to have demonstrated its value—G. S. Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 


1667. Hartog, P., & others. The marking of 
English essays; a report on an investigation carried 
out by a subcommittee of the International Insti- 
tute Examinations Enquiry Committee. London: 
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Macmillan, 1941. Pp. xv +165. 3s. 6d.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen. ] This report is 
concerned primarily with the results of an empirical 
investigation to demonstrate the superior educa- 
tional value and reliability of grading of English 
compositions written “with a given audience and 
with a given object in view” as compared with the 
conventional undirected essays. A further hypothe- 
is, that marks should be based chiefly on the extent 
to which this objective is achieved, is subjected to 
study. In the opinion of the 8 professional ex- 
aminers participating in the inquiry, and of the 
authors, the value of ‘‘directed”’ compositions as well 
as of marking for ‘‘sense”’ is demonstrated, although 
there is no statistical indication of greater consistency 
in grading of this category. Numerous recommenda- 
tions of interest to teachers and examiners are 
offered.— R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College for 
Women). 


1668. Hotoph, W. H. N. Some characteristic 
interests of schoolboys. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 
1941, 15, -133-144.—“‘An attempt was... made 
to gauge a boy’s maturity or immaturity by assessing 
the popularity for each age of certain interests which 
became less popular with age. By this means it 
could be seen whether in his interest pattern he was 
behind or ahead of the average of his age.”” These 
activities and interests were further rated as prac- 
tical or impractical, yielding some measure of a 
boy’s practicality. It was hoped that these measures 
might be useful in occupational guidance. The 
results of this study of 416 elementary school boys 
were negative.—W. S. Verplanck (Brown). 


1669. House, R. W. The effect of a program of 
initial instruction on the pronunciation skills at the 
fourth-grade level as evidenced in skills growth. 
J. exp. Educ., 1941, 10, 54—56.—Fourth-grade pupils 
can readily learn to use any type of complete sym- 
bolization if it contains one symbol, and only one 
symbol, for each sound in the English language. 
Pupils do not dislike highly motivated drill on the 
blending of speech sounds represented by the sym- 
bols in monosyllabic synthetic words. Carefully 
constructed synthetic words are more desirable for 
measuring a pupil’s ability to analyze new words 
than are real words. Fourth-grade pupils should 
learn the word-analysis skills more rapidly when 
systematic instruction and a functional use of what 
is taught can be integrated as the period of sys- 
matic instruction lengthens.—H. W. Karn (Pitts- 
burgh). 

1670. Hughson, W., Ciocco, A., Witting, E. G., & 
Lawrence, P. S. An analysis of speech character- 
istics in deafened children, with observations on 
training methods. Larnygoscope, St. Louis, 1941, 
51, 868-891.—The authors report on the speech 
characteristics of 366 children, resident in the 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. “Of this group, 
248 had never received auricular training at the 
time of the study, and 118 were enrolled in auricular 
classes. In general ... the speech of children 
given auricular training tends more toward that of 
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the normal child than does that of the oral group. 
. The superiority of the auricular children is 
noted, regardless of age of onset of deafness, al- 
though in both groups there is a tendency for im- 
provement in speech as the age of onset of deafness 
is raised.”"—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

1671. Hutchinson, J. The education and recrea- 
tion of mentally retarded children. Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1941, 46, 236-240.—Enlargements in the 
educational and recreational programs of an Iowa 
institution for epileptics and feeble-minded, reasons 
for initiating experience units and activity programs, 
and results accruing from the enriched program are 
described briefly-——-M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s 
Home, Cincinnati, O.). 

1672. Johnston, J. W., Coleman, J. H., & Guiler, 
W.S. Improving the reading ability of elementary- 
school pupils. Elem. Sch. J., 1941, 42, 105-115.—In 
an experiment on remedial reading with fifth-grade 
pupils, using an individualized group instruction 
technique, the experimental group gained an average 
of 1.1 school grades in reading comprehension in one 
semester, while the control group progressed only 
.7. Pupils in the lowest third of the experimental 
group improved most.—S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 


1673. Joint Committee of the West Riding Teach- 
ers’ Association and the West Yorkshire County 
Association of the National Union of Teachers. 
Special place examinations. London: Univ. London 
Press, 1941. Pp. viii+ 71. 2s. 6d.—[Abstracted 
review; original not seen. ] The prognostic values 
of the several tests constituting the entrance ex- 
amination for secondary schools are established in 
this study of the performance of 2000 children, ages 
10-11. Embracing (1) ordinary types of examina- 
tions in English and arithmetic, (2) “new type” 
examinations in the same subjects, and (3) several 
intelligence tests, the test battery was evaluated 
tentatively in reference to the judgments of the 
primary school teachers respecting the suitability 
of the children for secondary education. All of 
the correlations of the test results and teachers’ 
estimates are around .80, while the multiple correla- 
tions range as high as .88. Recommendations are 
offered as to the procedures to be followed in de- 
termining the type of post-primary education to be 
provided where sufficient accommodations are avail- 
able for all children, or, where selection is necessitated 
by limited school facilities, as to how discrimination 
is to be made.—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's 
College for Women). 

1674. Kramaschke, W. Weitere Untersuchungen 
liber die Beziehungen zwischen Schulleistung und 
psychischem Konstitutionstypus. (Further investi- 
gations on the relationships between school per- 
formance and mental constitutional type.) Arb. 
ReichsgesundhAmi., 1941, 74, 253-280.—See XVI: 
1185; see also XV: 3893.—E. S. Primoff (U. S. 
Employment Service). 

1675. Lende, H. [Ed.] What of the blind? A 
survey of the development and scope of present- 
day work with the blind. Vol. Il. New York: 
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American Foundation for the Blind, 1941. Pp. 
viii + 206. $2.00.—This book su pplements Vol. I, 
both together being designed to os perspective to 
social workers, students, and others who need an 
over-all view of the field. There are 6 sections: 
interpretation of blindness, special educational 
problems, personal adjustment of the adult blind, 
economic and vocational adjustment, statistics of 
blindness, the federal government and the blind. 
a the 18 articles the first 7 are of special interest to 

ychologist: this business of being blind, the 
bli child and his world, mental measurements of 
the blind, special groups among the blind, the educa- 
tion of the deaf-b blind, aids and appliances in educa- 
tion and recreation, and an individualized approach 
to the problems of blindness and impaired vision. 
The book ends with the table of contents of the 
preceding volume. No index.—K. E. Maxfield 
(New York City). 


1676. Liebeschuetz, H. The social and educa- 
tional background of the Nazi school system. Brit. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1941, 11, 197-204.—Although the 
rise of the National Socialist party presaged a 
complete reorganization of the German school 
system, the early years of the new movement were 
marked by a real educational continuity with the 
past. The rigid public control of education already 
existent readily lent itself to further centralization, 
and the introduction of Nazi school policy was en- 
hanced by the provisions of the 1919 constitution 
of Weimar for a comprehensive national school 
system with facilities available to all without regard 
to wealth or social standing. As another factor the 
youth movement, dating back to before 1914, 
but which with the postwar crisis had adopted a 
political character in opposition to the existing order, 
presented an educational pattern easily assimilable 
to the party's rigid military organization. While 
the Nazi transformation of the school into an instru- 
ment of political education was facilitated by the 
postwar reforms in curriculum structure, it became 
necessary to present a new and positive creed as a 
substitute for the hitherto ineffective universal out- 
look and liberal toleration. Its political pedagogics 
was strictly pragmatic, devoid of any philosophical 
synthesis as a basis, and without a foundation in 
the cultural lore of the past.—R. C. Strassburger 
(St. Joseph’s College for Women). 

1677. Livesay, T. M. Test intelligence and future 
vocation of high school seniors in Hawaii. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1941, 25, 679-686.—Although a relation- 
ship between intelligence test scores and type of 
occupation desired by high school seniors was ob- 
served, the ranges of individual differences were so 
wide that a large proportion would certainly not 
qualify for their selected occupation.—E. E. Ghisell 
(California). 

1678. Lorge, I, & Blau, R. Reading compre- 
hension of adults. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1941, 43, 189- 
198.—Reading tests given to 242 WPA adults, 
aged 20-70 years, showed an average reading level 

grade 9.2 for this group. Two other groups, 
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yn tested in the eighth grade of the New 
ork City schools in 1921-1922, were given tests in 
reading, arithmetic, mechanical, and clerical abili- 
ties. 163 were retested in 1932 and 133 in 1941. 
Results indicated a considerable increase in reading 
comprehension at age 25 over age 14, and a slight 
decrease from age 25 to age 34. The findings are 
applied to commercial and non-commercial adult 
reading matter.—JL. Birdsall (Coll. Ent. Exam. 
Board). 


1679. Lynch, J. T. Instructor’s manual for 
The strategy of job finding. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1941. Pp. vi + 88.—(Educ. Abstr. VI: 1417). 


1680. Lyons, G. J., & Martin, H.C. The strategy 
of job finding. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1940. 
Pp. xvi + 408. $4.00; $3.00, school edition.— 
(Educ. Abstr. VI: 1418). 


1681. Mainwaring, J. The meaning of musician- 
ship: a problem in the teaching of music. Brit. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1941, 11, 205-214.—The expressed 
aim of this paper is an analysis of the concept of 
active musicianship (as opposed to music apprecia- 
tion) toward the end of clarifying the process of 
music teaching. Analogy is drawn between musical 
ability and linguistic ability in terms of 3 similar 
functions. Musical expression, reproductive or 
productive, should be the primary stage in the 
sequential development, just as the ability to speak 
and understand language naturally precedes the 
acquisition of skill in reading and writing it. On 
this should be superimposed a familiarity with the 
symbols of music and the ability to read and to 
experience directly the tonal image represented. 
If to this is added a broad experience resulting in a 
love of music, the basis of musicianship is well 
established, from which further development is only 
a matter of degree.—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's 
College for Women). 


1682. McDade, J. 
skills. Chicago Schs J., 
Abstr. VI: 1429). 

1683. Moore, B. V. Analysis of results of tests 
administered to men in engineering defense training 
courses. J. appl. Psychol., 1941, 25, 619-635.—The 
distributions of and the intercorrelations among 
scores of a series of aptitude, interest, and person- 
ality tests administered to some 10,000 men enrolled 
in defense training courses are described. —E. E. 
Ghiselli (California). 


1684. Nelson, E. The effectiveness of freshman 
orientation at fourteen colleges. Sch. & Soc., 
1942, 55, 138-139.—In a Test of College Orienta- 
tion, students in Lutheran colleges which offer 
orientation courses did significantly better than 
those without such training. Some current per- 
sistent misconceptions are cited.— M. Lee (Chicago, 
Iil.). 

1685. Nick, E. W. High school boys choose 
vocations. Occupations, 1942, 20, 264-269.—Re- 
plies of 1038 boys in the 11th and 12th grades to a 
questionnaire listing 120 occupations were an- 
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alyzed in terms of first, second, and third choices. 
Job possibilities were then obtained in terms of 
wre martes in the preceding year by the State 

mployment Service and lled vacancies listed 
by the State Employment roy ce. Additional data 
were obtained through the Federal sampling survey 
and a detailed survey of 38 manufacturing concerns. 
Through group and individual conferences and 
school assemblies factual information about 63 
trades was then given to the boys. Responses to a 
second administration of the questionnaire indica- 
ted greater realism in their thinking.—G. S. Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 


1686. Orata, P. T., & Cookingham, W. B. Occu- 
pational information and guidance bibliography, 
1937-38. U. S. Off. Educ. Bull., 1941, No. 212. 
Pp. iii + 521.—This is a comprehensive annotated 
bibliography of 4,413 titles, compiled from all 
available sources, regardless of accessibility. Items 
covered are: principles, programs, practices (indi- 
vidual inventory, occupational information, coun- 
seling, training opportunities, placement, follow-up), 
curriculum, personnel, employer-employee relations, 
legislation, special groups, research, publicity and 
bibliographies —J. E. Zerga (U. S. Employment 
Service). 


1687. Plant, J. S. The psychiatrist looks at 
today’s school child. Educ. Rec., 1942, 23, Suppl. 
15, 69-82.—Certain areas in which the school fails 
to meet the child’s needs are pointed out, with 
special reference to the integration of the personality. 
One shortcoming is the failure to recognize that words 
and other techniques are valid only as the child has 
actual experiences which these can express. The 
school should think of mental level in terms of 
emotional maturity rather than in terms of mental 
The various “subcultures” which make up 
personality need to be brought into structural 
relationship, this being a major problem of the school 
years.— F. C. Paschal (Vanderbilt). 


1688. Pressey, S. L. Social and usefu! college 
classes. Sch. & Soc., 1942, 55, 117-120.—Under the 
usual academic system in teacher training courses 
students often get little realistic and concrete under- 
standing of human relationships and school prob- 
lems. A program is described in which the social 
relationship of the students is stressed as well as 
service experience in school projects. A psychology 
course is held in an informal work room, largely 
prepared by the students, whose placement at small 
tables is varied to increase their mutual contacts. 
Free discussion based on simple reference reading 
takes the place of lectures, and the work of testing 
and grading is shared by the group. The students 
do as well on final examinations as when taught 
more conventionally, and 60% report the service 
program the most valuable part of the course.— 
M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 

1689. Rope, F. T. Opinion conflict and school 
support. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1941, No. 838. 
Pp. viii + 164.—In order to evaluate public opinion 
on certain issues of public school finance, an opinion 
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survey was made of Pittsburgh residents by inter- 
view. The population was selected at random 
within certain districts of the city chosen on a basis 
of monthly rent levels. The results from 1464 usable 
schedules were punched on Hollerith cards. Analy- 
sis consisted of determining the percentage of each of 
certain population categories who gave a favorable, 
an unfavorable, or no response to each item of the 
schedule. In general, maintenance and extensica of 
educational services were favored; increased taxation 
and a public nursery, opposed. The lower economic 
groups, young adults, Negroes, and Democrats 
were more favorably inclined on most points than 
the higher economic and age groups, white persons, 
and Republicans. Few or insignificant differences 
in opinion were obtained with population categories 
based on sex, educational and work status, religion, 
and school patronage. Intensity of opinion was 
greatest in those who oppose school spending. The 
author concludes that opinion surveys can be 
profitably used in improving currently poor school- 
community relationships and in maintaining demo- 
cratic standards of living. 4 appendices describe 
machine and statistical methods. Footnotes and a 
bibliography of 78 titles —L. Birdsall (Coll. Ent. 
Exam. Board). 

1690. Ryans, D. G. Measuring the intellectual 
and cultural backgrounds of teaching candidates. 
Cooper. Test Serv. Publ. Measmt Guid., 1941, 1, 
No. 1. Pp. 28.—This is an analysis of the results of 
the second annual edition of the National Teacher 
Examinations (1941) given to 4,718 candidates in 
64 centers. Though the test items were completely 
new, scores were equated so as to be directly com- 
parable to those on the 1940 edition. Extended 
teaching experience and the possession of higher 
degrees gave a slight advantage. Intercorrelations 
on the 1941 battery indicate that verbal ability, 
non-verbal reasoning ability, and awareness of 
social problems are probably involved as common 
factors. —H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


1691. Ryans, D. G., & Peters, E. F. Factors 
affecting the school-satisfaction of students in a 
women’s college. Sch. & Soc., 1942, 55, 26-28.— 
The revised Bell School Inventory which appears to 
measure “satisfaction with certain .. . specific 
elements of college life . .. not significantly re- 
lated to home, health, social or emotional adjustment 
or to such factors as aptitude or course-marks’’ was 
used with 158 first-year students. The tetrachoric 
correlation coefficients obtained for the 23 items 
with each other were subjected to multiple factor 
analysis. The centroid factor (satisfaction) was 
contributed to by all items, the median loading 
being .55. 3 other factors (opinion of teachers, 
adaptability to school environment, and work and 
study habits), not mutually independent, accounted 
for most of the item variance. The teacher is a very 
significant element in the satisfaction of students 
with their school.—M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 

1692. Saer, H. A further investigation of pre- 
college teaching experience and other factors in 
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the teaching success of university students. Brit. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1941, 11, 183-196.—This inquiry, 
which covers the period 1930-1939, is based on the 
records of 786 students in the year of professional 
training at the University College of Wales, and is a 
follow-up of the earlier Aberystwvth and Sheffield 
studies. The i94 entrants with previous teachin 

experience constitute, on the whole, a group o 
mediocre academic ability, as was demonstrated in 
both former researches. Further, success in teach- 
ing during the training year is more distinctly 
related to the kind of pre-college teaching, rather 
than to the length of such experience. Achievement 
in professional theoretical work is associated not so 
much with previous experience as with academic 
preparation and ability. The effect of the year of 
student teaching upon subsequent academic success 
is of an adverse nature in the senior school certificate 
group, but not among those holding the higher 
school certificate.—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's 
College for Women). 

1693. Saunders, C. M. Promotion or failure for 
the elementary school pupil? New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1941. Pp. viii+ 77. $1.25.—Investigation 
shows that non-promotion has decreased in ele- 
mentary school systems during the past 20 years, 
but the problem still persists. Causes of non- 
promotion are: insufficient achievement, inadequate 
mentality, insufficient attendance, imperfect health, 
out-of-school causes, lack of emotional stability, 
inappropriate administrative practices. The values 
ascribed to a non-promotional policy are examined 
“in the light of research, literature, and a philosophy 
of education.” On every count such a policy does 
not benefit the child. Suggestions are made as to 
personnel and methods needed for a successful 100% 
promotional policy or practice. Extensive bib- 
liography.— S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 

1694. Segel, D. Educational research studies of 
national scope or significance. U. S. Off. Educ., 
Bienn. Surv. 1938-40, 1941, 1, Chap. X. Pp. 35.— 
(Educ. Absir. VI: 1458). 

1695. Shank, D. J. The invitational conference 
on testing problems. Educ. Rec., 1942, 23, Suppl. 
15, 135-140.—This is a report of the sixth annual 
meeting under the sponsorship of the Committee on 
Measurement and Guidance of the American 
Council on Education, held in New York City, 
pred 30 and 31, a Brief a of each 
of the papers presented appear in the report.— 
F.C. Paschal (Vanderbilt). 

1696. Stalnaker, J. M. Sex differences in the 
ability to write. Sch. & Soc., 1941, 54, 532-535.— 
In the English examination of the College Entrance 
Examination Board of June 1940 the mean score of 
the girls was 42 points above that of the boys, “a 
large and significant difference.” This superiority 
was found for each of the four questions scored 
separately and was true for both public and private 
school groups and for all parts of the country, if 
allowance is made for differences in scholastic apti- 
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tude. It cannot be attributable to scoring which was 
very carefully controlled. In scholastic aptitude and 
in all other subject matter tests the boys equaled 
or surpassed the girls. The conclusion is that within 
the type of culture involved girls surpass boys in 
ability to write English M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 

1697. Thom W. H. A follow-up of 104 
children excluded from special rooms because of low 
intelligence ratings. Amer. J. ment. Déj., 1941, 46, 
241-244.—The brightness level of this group of 
city children resembled that of institutional cases. 
80% were located, and of these the majority were 
cared for at home and had little personal responsi- 
bility. 10% were institutionalized; 10% were in 
private schools of various sorts; 12% had found their 
way back into the public schools; 17% were em- 
Pen of which slightly more than half were in 

ll-time employment and the rest in part-time work 
in such jobs as found in CCC camps, grocery stores, 
repair shops, farms, as domestics and janitors, etc.; 
11% took part in organized social work; 5% had 
been disturbing elements in their districts; and 6% 
were known to have been in trouble with authorities. 
Of the unemployed there was no doubt but that 
many were capable of employment at simple tasks 
if such could be found for them.—M. W. Kuenzel 
(Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 

1698. Tornow, K. Bildungsunfihige Hilfsschul- 
kinder. Was wird aus ihnen? (What becomes of 
uneducable children from special classes?) Dtsch. 
Sonderschule, 1941, 8, 24-35.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. ] Uneducable children cannot be 
legally kept in special classes in Prussia, but have to 
be turned over to public or private care. As, how- 
ever, they can be brought to a certain social and 
working level, Tornow suggests, as a pomnaeeey 
solution, gathering them in daytime centers,—M. E 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1699. Traxler, A. E. The nature and use of read- 
ing tests. Guid. Plans Meth., 1941, No.9. Pp. 64.— 
See XVI: 1217.—S. B. Sells (Brooklyn). 

1700. [Various]. Remedial reading number. 
Education, 1941, 62, Sept. Pp. 64—(Educ. Absir. 
VI: 1433). 

1701. Warren, R. L. A sociological analysis of 
student activities. Educ. Forum, 1941, 5, 442—-457.— 
(Educ. Abstr. VI: 1413). 

1702. Warstler, A. R. Long-term follow-up of 
school-leavers. Occupations, 1942, 20, 284-285.— 
This study of 618 persons who left high school 
between 1925 and 1940 indicates the need for voca- 
tional guidance, placement, and follow-up, and 
provision for occupational adjustment beyond the 
community. The responsibility of the school lies 
largely with the 80% who do not receive any addi- 
tional scholastic training—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 

1703. Webster, E. C. Guidance uy the re. 
school pupil; a study of Quebec secondary 
McGill soc. Res. Ser., 1939, No. 8. Pp. xvi + 153.—- 
This is a detailed study of 12 distinct groups total- 
ling 2,853 pupils in Protestant schools of the Province 
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of Quebec. The groups were followed for periods 
of 1 to 4 years after first examination, to investigate 
(1) the possibility of organizing vocational and 
educational guidance at the earliest possible ages, 
and (2) the relation between measures of psycho- 
logical abilities and several school and occupational 
variables. The conclusions are necessarily specif- 
ically applicable to the schools of Quebec, but the 
recommended principles apply, to some extent, to 
other schools: a broadened curriculum is essential 
if the schools are to serve a larger part of the juvenile 
population; educational and vocational guidance 
must be based on research and on a systematic study 
of the individual in relation to his environment; the 
service should be under the charge of a director who 
has been trained in educational psychology; remedial 
training in various skills should be provided; 
vocational and educational information is necessary; 
adequate employment facilities should be available. 
—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

1704. Weidemann, C. C. Further studies of the 
essay test. J. higher Educ., 1941, 8, 437-439.— 
The studies present data on the consistency of 
scoring the “explain’’ and ‘‘discuss’’ essays of a 
history test taken by 25 students. 35 secondary- 
and elementary-school teachers, of whom 14 were 
teachers of history or social science, were given 10 
minutes of instruction on technique of scoring, and 
each then scored the tests. The average of 237 r’s 
obtained by correlating the results for random pairs 
among the scorers was .56. Each teacher rescored 
the same tests 5 weeks later; the average of the 35 r’s 
between score and rescore was .78. When the same 
material was scored by 3 experienced scorers of 
history essay tests, the average of the r’s between 
pairs was ./8; the average r between score and 
rescore of these experienced scorers was .98.—R. A. 
Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 

1705. Wilking, S. V. Personality maladjustment 
as a causative factor in reading disability. Elem. 
Sch. J., 1941, 42, 268-279.—The author surveys 
factors usually associated with reading difficulty 
under mental, physical, educational, environmental, 
and personality headings. Many investigators have 
stressed emotional maladjustment as a cause, but 
few cases are found in the literature “in which 
emotional difficulty preceded the reading difficulty 
and was a true and complete cause.’’ No great 
credence should be placed in any single type of 
therapy. Most reading disabilities ‘‘respond to a 
straight educational approach and involve little or 
no personality maladjustment.” Bibliography of 
30 titles.—S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 

1706. Winetrout, K. The National Teacher 
Examinations, 1941. J. higher Educ., 1941, 12, 
479-484—-The National Teacher Examinations, 

mpiled by the Cooperative Test Service, are criti- 
ci by an examinee. Criticisms include the 
following: the examination uses the multiple-choice 
technique exclusively instead of more varied testing 
techniques; in the tests on professional information 
and social studies many questions have reference to 
attitudes rather than to information; some questions 
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are amateurish and carelessly worded, many con- 
tain an urban flavor which gives an advantage to city 
dwellers; the number series and pattern analogies 
tests are inappropriate for testing the kind of ability 
needed in teaching; the examination places too 
much emphasis on factual knowledge rather than 
function and application capacity, has an authori- 
tarian character, and is inadequately validated; if 
it is continued, there is denge that schools of educa- 
tion may turn their energies primarily to preparing 
their students for it. Possible benefits of the ex- 
amining program for teachers are also discussed.— 
R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 

1707. Wood, B. D. Scores on National Commit- 
tee Teachers Examinations, 1940 and 1941. Sch. & 
Soc., 1941, 54, 625-627.—The 263 candidates who 
took the test in 2 successive years showed an average 
gain of 1.34 scaled score points but retained their 
relative rankings (r = .955). The correlations of the 
1940 and 1941 subtest scores were .79-.94. A 
growth profile is shown illustrating gains at low, 
medium, and high levels. Such cumulative records 
are of great value for guidance; substantial gain or 
loss in special fields should be investigated as they 
are sometimes attributable to a ccincident factor. 
Further analytical study is planned to find out why 
repeaters repeated, and how they were influenced 
by their gain or loss-—M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 

1708. Wrenn, C. G., & Bell, R. Student person- 
nel problems; a study of new students and personnel 
services. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1942. 
Pp. xiv + 235. $2.00.—This volume is devoted 
primarily to a non-technical presentation of data 
obtained anonymously from some 5000 new students, 
both men and women, and transfers, in 13 colleges 
and universities by asking them to respond to a 
comprehensive check list made up of items pertain- 
ing to a variety of adjustment problems. The 
authors declare this investigation to be the largest 
and most representative of its kind ever reported. 
Incidentally earlier related studies are reviewed and 
their conclusions summarized. On the basis of 
these check list data and experience reported by 
institutions where student personnel work has been 
going on for some time, there is presented an outline 
of a comprehensive program of student personnel 
services together with an emphasis on the necessity 
of articulating the secondary school and the college 
counseling services.—A. H. MacPhail (Brown). 

1709. Yum, K. S. Primary mental abilities and 
scholastic achievements in the divisional studies at 
the University of Chicago. J. appl. Psychol., 1941, 
25, 712-720.—An analysis of the scores of college 
students on the Thurstone Test for Primary Mental 
Abilities revealed both sex and divisional differences. 
The verbal, inductive reasoning, and deductive 
reasoning factors were found to be more closely 
related to scholarship than the remaining factors.— 
E. E. Ghiselli (California). 

1710. Zapoleon, M. W., & Moore, L. Vocational 
guidance for girls and women; references and re- 
lated information. U.S. Off. Educ. Bull., 1941, No. 
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214. Pp. v + 162.—[Abstracted review; original 
not seen. } An annotated bibliography on vocational 
guidance and training, and occupations, written 
especially for or about girls and women and covering 
the period January, 1935 through June, 1940.— 
M. Lee (Chicago, Iil.). 

[See also abstracts 1293, 1326, 1473, 1575, 1576, 


1611, 1717, 1735.] 
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1711. Buyse, R. [Value and limitation of tests 
in experimental psychology.] Rev. Med. milit., 
Rio de J., 1940, 29, 33-61.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen.] Buyse discusses the nature of 
intelligence, following Stern, Thorndike, and Spear- 
man; the characteristics of a good test; and the use 
of tests in the study of individual abilities, and in 
educational and vocational problems. Although 
appreciating the value of tests, he warns against 
9 rec them.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 

1712. Esher, F. J. S. Short tests of low-grade 
intelligence. II. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1941, 15, 
112-119.—In diagnosis of mental defectives, it is 
important to consider special aptitudes, emotional 
stability, emotional disturbances, and age. A test 
procedure has been developed which may be ad- 
ministered in 45 minutes. This may be supple- 
mented by a performance battery of the same length. 
Briefer forms may be given in as little as 15 minutes. 
School record and employment history facilitate 
diagnosis considerably. —W. S. Verplanck (Brown). 

1713. Growdon, C. H. The Revised Stanford- 
Binet Scale applied as a point scale. J. appli. 
Psychol., 1941, 25, 660-671.—A point scale based on 
the Revised Stanford-Binet ale, Form L, is 
presented. “The results indicated a very high de- 
gree of correlation between the IQ ratings of the 
original scale and its point scale re-arrangement. 
The individual variations between the IQ’s by the 
two different methods yielded practically insig- 
nificant differences in seven out of every ten cases, 
and variations of not to exceed 5 points in nine of 
every ten cases. Estimates of time saved by the 
point scale method amount to an average approxi- 
mating one third at all age levels.”"—EZ. E. Ghiselli 
(California). 

1714. Hebb, D. O. The McGill Picture Anomaly 
Series: data on 100 unsophisticated adults. Bull. 
Canad. psychol. Ass., 1941, 1, 47-49.—This test 
was devised as a supplement to other intelligence 
tests, dealing with largely nonverbal material ac- 
ceptable to the unsophisticated adult subject. It 
requires that the testee point out the anomalous 
parts of unified pictures. Reliability coefficients 
were .91-.94. Corrected correlation with Stanford- 
Binet (1916) vocabulary test was .63. Individual 
records indicate that the test is a valid measure of a 
nonverbal ability that is maintained up to the age 
of about 40 years and then declines rapidly.— F. W. 
Finger (Brown). 
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1715. Kloos, G: Zur Intelligenzpriifung der 
Landbevilkerung. (Intelligence-testing of rural 
population.) Off. GesundhDienst, 1941, 7A 46-49.— 
Official physicians, heredity judges, ‘and bio-psy- 
chiatric judges often find it difficult to estimate the 
intelligence of the rural population, among which is 
found the greater number of cases of inborn weakness. 
Questions concerning country ry life as well as school 
knowledge, common sense, concept formation, 
association, and judgment must be administered. 
84 items are given. Examples are: ‘‘What does the 
farmer use cattle for?’’ “How old must a horse be to 
pull a carriage?’’ ‘What is the purpose of the rural 
heredity law?” ‘‘Name the national farm Féhrer 
and the local farm Fihrer.”—E. S. Primoff (U. S. 
Employment Service). 

1716. Lane, H. S., & Schneider, J. L. A per- 
formance test for school-age deaf children. Amer. 
Ann. Deaf, 1941, 86, 441-447.—The authors tested 
239 deaf and hearing children with an assembled 
performance scale made up of 7 non-language items. 
The number of deaf pupils in the group is not indi- 
cated. The distribution of scores shows a greater 
variability for the hearing group and a slightly 
higher IQ for the deaf pupils. Mean and median 
scores for each of the individual test items are given. 
Scores obtained on the performance scale were 
compared with those of other tests previously 
administered. Validity correlations ranging from 
.78 (Lectometer) to .19 (Kuhlman-Anderson) were 
obtained. The relative advantages of non-language 
tests for deaf and normal children are discussed.— 
C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 

1717. Otis, A. S. Otis classification test: revised. 
Forms R, S, T. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book 
Co., 1941. $1.35 per pkg., $0.30 per specimen set.— 
The test is composed of two parts: a measure of 
mental ability (the Beta Test of the Otis Quick- 
Scoring Mental Ability Tests) and a measure of 
achievement (115 questions covering reading, spel- 
ling, language, arithmetic problems and fundamen- 
tals, social studies, health, and general information). 
Various validity measures are given. Reliability 
coefficients average .898 for grades 4-9 on Part I 
and .927 on Part II. The test is self-administering 
and requires 30 minutes for each part. Scoring is 
done by means of a perforated stencil key. The 
manual (20 pages) contains directions for interpreta- 
tion of test results, including the expression of data 
in terms of MA, IQ, educational age, EQ, classifica- 
tion index, and index of accomplishment. The 
use of the interpretation chart, percentile chart, 
tables of age and grade-status norms, and standard 
scores is also explained.— L. M. McCabe (Cambridge, 
Mass.). 

1718. Rautman, A. L. The measurement of 
deterioration in mental deficiency. Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1941, 46, 220-224.—The Babcock tests of 
mental deterioration were given to a group of 100 
adult borderline patients committed to an institu- 
tion for mental defectives. Several Binet ratings 
showing developmental trends over a period of years 
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were available for each patient. Of the 38 showing a 
progressive decrease in their mental test records 
all but 4 received a negative Babcock mental effi- 
ciency rating, while of the 36.who showed progressive 
improvement only 3 received a negative Babcock 
rating. Critical ratios between the decrease, con- 
stant, and increase groups varied from 13.3 to 5.4. 
The Babcock test thus proved its usefulness in 
classifying patients for training on or prior to admis- 
sion to institutions—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s 
Home, Cincinnati, O.). 

1719. Shipley, W. C., & Burlingame, C. C. A 
convenient self-administering scale for measuring 
intellectual impairment in psychotics. Amer. J. 
Psychiat,, 1941, 97, 1313-1325.—The scale is based 
on the observations that the vocabulary level of the 
early deteriorated patient is relatively slightly 
affected and that his ability to see abstract relation- 
ships declines rapidly. The vocabulary test consists 
of 40 multiple-choice items. The abstract-thinking 
test consists of 20 completion-type items where the 
inductive and deductive processes must be carried 
out with no assistance. Dividing the abstraction 
(conceptual) age by the vocabulary age gives the 
conceptual quotient (CQ) or impairment index. 
Data for patients in the various psychiatric classifi- 
cations are given. ‘The scale has been found useful 
in measuring intellectual impairment. It is best 
suited for work with relatively early cases of average 
or superior intelligence.’—R. Goldman (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

1720. Sindon, G. L’échelle Dayhaw vis le test 
de dessin de Goodenough. (The Dayhaw scale in 
relation to the Goodenough drawing test.) Bull. 
Canad. psychol. Ass., 1941, 1, 49.—Abstract. 

1721. Trist, E. L. Short tests of low-grade in- 
telligence. III. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1941, 15, 
120-128.—Follow-up tests should distinguish among 
several classes of adults who score low in group tests. 
A battery requiring approximately a half hour to 
administer is suggested. It includes selected verbal 
tests from the Wechsler-Bellevue test and a group of 
original performance tests. Alternate forms are 
suggested for younger and older subjects. In 
diagnosis, “the result will depend upon clinical 
judgment, advised rather than determined by the 
tests.""—W. S. Verplanck (Brown). 

1722. Vernon, P. E. Short tests of low-grade 
intelligence. I. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1941, 15, 
107-111.—Group tests satisfactorily select the top 
90-95% of adults in intelligence. Further individual 
testing is required to pick out the bottom 1 or 2%. 
The usual intelligence tests are not adequate for this 
purpose either with respect to material or time re- 
quired for administration. The writer proposes a 
test battery appropriate in brevity and content for 
the purpose. The minimal time required for use of 
this test is approximately 15 minutes; additional 
tests may be added as time permits—W. S. Ver- 
planck (Brown). 

1723. Vernon, P. E. Short tests of low-grade 
intelligence. Discussion. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 
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1941, 15, 129-132.—After consideration of the earlier 
papers in this series (see XVI: 1712, 1721, 1722), 
the author emphasizes the need for further cg ae 
mentation and looks for the development of both 
verbal and performance tests with content_closer 
to the every-day experience of the subject. For the 
diagnosis of mental defect, skilled specialized per- 
sonnel is essential—W. S. Verplanck (Brown). 
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1724. Barison, F. Il reattivo di Rorschach in 74 
fanciulli ferraresi di 9-12 anni. (The Rorschach 
test on 74 children of Ferrara, 9-12 years old.) 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psychiat., 1940, 2, 1-77.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] The psycho- 
grams of Ferrara children were compared with those 
of children of the same ages in German and French 
Switzerland. The thinking of the Italians was 
considerably less childish than that of the German 
Swiss, but differed from that of the French Swiss 
only in certain factors. Inhibitory factors were 
absent in both the Italians and French. In contrast 
to all the Swiss children, the Italians showed no 
stubborn, egocentric, or irritable tendencies.—M. 
E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1725. Bender, L., & Paster, S. Homosexual 
trends in children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1941, 
11, 730-744.—After reviewing the literature on 
homosexuality, the authors present a study of 23 
children in whose behavior homosexual trends 
constituted one of the outstanding features. These 
include children who identify themselves with a 
domineering homosexual parent or parent-substitute 
of the same sex when the parent of the opposite 
sex was inadequate, children who identify themselves 
with the parent of the opposite sex when the parent 
of the same sex is hated or feared or ineffectual or 
entirely absent, and children who, following a 
period of parent deprivation during infancy, undergo 
a delayed identification with parent-substitute of 
the opposite sex. The first two groups reveal 
neurotic problems while the third group of children 
may become psychopathic personalities. Then, 
there are children of the same sex who indulge in sex 
play in the pre-adolescent or early puberty stages, 
activities that are of no lasting significance. And 
there are the homosexual attachments of early 
adolescents with their symbolic and social implica- 
tions.—R. E. Perl (Jewish Board of Guardians). 

1726. Bender, L., & Schilder, P. Impulsions; 
a specific disorder of the behavior of children. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1940, 44, 990-1008. 
—The authors describe a group of cases among boys 
between the ages of 4 and 12, “in which sp<cific 
ideas, and actions dominate the clinical 


interests, 
picture and make social adaptation impossible. We 
have called these pictures impulsions. . . . The 


symptomatology comprises: continuous looking at 
and handling of a specific object; drawing of the 
object; preoccupation with the object in fantasies, 
or in thoughts; excessive walking; counting and 
preoccupation with numbers and space. The sub- 
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jects insist on immediate fulfilment of their wishes, 
. ++ cannot stand any interference. . . . There 
may be greed concerning food and money or a 
tendency to collect or hoard. They are stubborn, 
show hypochondriacal preoccupations and may use 
ial means to satisfy their strong desires. .. . 
These are never direct expressions of sexual motor 
and aggressive drives, but are always related to the 
family situation and are therefore in many respects 
the results of transformations. However, owing to 
the inefficiency of the ego-superego system at this 
age, the transformation is not as far-reaching as it is 
in patients with obsessional trends, which otherwise 
have a similar genesis. . . . Impulsions give to the 
observer the impression of compulsions and obses- 
sions, but are differently experienced by the child.” — 
C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

1727. Bilto, E.W. A comparative study of certain 
physical abilities of children with speech defects and 
children with normal speech. J. Speech Disorders, 
1941, 6, 187-203.—Three sets of motor ability tests 
were given to 90 speech defective children between 
the ages of 9 and 18 years. Speech defective children 
were found to be inferior as a group to children with 
normal speech in all tests. Very slight differences 
between stutterers and children with other types 
of speech defects were observed. The data did not 
yield any information regarding a specific type of 
physical education program.—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke 
School). 

1728. Bodman, F. War conditions and the mental 
health of the child. Brit. med. J., 1941, Part 2, 486- 
488.—A study was made of 44 children 7 months 
after they had been subjected to a terrifying air-raid 
experience, the bombing of a hospital in which they 
had been patients and their evacuation from it 
during the height of the raid. Of the 44 children 
61% showed signs of strain—-night-terrors, enuresis, 
soiling, nervousness, crying, etc.—for a period of 3 
weeks to 2 months after the raid. After 7 months 
11% of the children showed persistent symptoms. 
All 11% were between the ages of 1 and 54 years. 
Talking children seemed to reject formulation of the 
experience at first, but later they described and 
rehearsed the raid in their spontaneous play. Older 
children (74 years or more) accepted the raid as an 
adventure, and at least one 11}-year old showed a 
sense of responsibility to the younger children. 
“Out of 8 children who had severe later air-raid 
experiences, only two showed marked—but pardon- 
able—anxiety, and they made rapid adjustment.— 
D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

1729. Burbury, W. M. Effects of evacuation and 
of air raids on city children. Brit. med. J., 1941, 
Part 2, 660-662.—A questionnaire survey was made 
of 131 children evacuated from raided centers who 
had been referred to the Manchester Child Guidance 
Clinic—usually for petty delinquency or other 
behavior problems. The general conclusion sug- 
gested by these cases was that ‘‘the immediate effect 
of evacuation, which is separation from parents and 
a known and accepted environment, is worse than 
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the immediate effect of raiding—that the fantasy, 
waking or dream, of the raid is provocative of 
greater anxiety than the reality."—D. A. Grant 
(Wisconsin). 

1730. Burns, C. Encopresis (incontinence of 
faeces) in children. Brit. med. J., 1941, Part 2, 
767-—769.—Cases of encopresis treated at the Birm- 
ingham Child Guidance Clinic over the past 7 years 
are briefly surveyed. Rapid disappearance of 
symptoms with environmental change or psycho- 
therapy is cited as indicative of the psychogenic 
aetiology of most cases. Treatments, including 
medicine, both for actual and suggestive effects; 
direct suggestion, later bolstered by play therapy; 
removal from: home environment to a residential 
school; and hospital observation are recommended. 
—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


1731. Cavan, R. S. Knowledge about parent- 
child relationships. Marriage & Family Living, 
1941, 3, 79-80.—Under each of the following 4 
points the author suggests research possibilities and 
practical work, and also presents a limited bibliog- 
raphy. ‘“‘(1) It seems to be definitely established 
that there is no instinctively or biologically de- 
termined relationship between parents and their chil- 
dren. . . . (2) It seems to be established that the 
relation of a young child to some intimate primary 
group (in our culture, the family) is important in 
the development of various phases of personality: 
the use of language; development of intelligence; 
social roles; conduct; emotional conditioning. .. . 
(3) Although it seems certain that the type of family 
life affects many phases of the child’s personality, 
we are less sure of the exact processes of interaction 
that determine whether a child will develop a 
normal or a maladjusted type of personality. . . . 
(4) The theory that biologically broken homes are 
primarily responsible for most delinquency and 
behavior or emotional problems in children has not 
been supported by research."—L. M. McCabe 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 

1732. Conn, J. H. The treatment of fearful 
children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1941, 11, 744-752. 
—The method of play interview is described as 
it has been worked out and used on more than 500 
children at the Harriet Lane Home of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. This method serves to supplement other 
methods of investigation and contributes material 
which deals with the personal, emotional, and 
imaginative aspects of the children’s behavior. 
No attempt is made to arouse hostile tendencies; 
i.e., guns, knives, soldiers are not among the play 
materials. The play interview offers the child an 
opportunity for an objectification and immediate 
re-shuffling of perspectives. This usually occurs 
within one or two interviews, during which the child 
not only learns and accepts what he has contributed 
to the total situation, but for the first time finds 
himself secure in a personal relationship.—R. E£. 
Perl (Jewish Board of Guardians). 


1733. Davis, E. A. The location of the subordi- 
nate clause in oral and written language. Child 
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Develpm., 1941, 12, 333-338.—Subordinate clauses 
which occurred in 18,650 remarks made by children 
aged 54 and 94 years were tabulated. In the younger 
group, absence of subordinate clauses tended to be 
associated with lower intelligence; placement of 
subordinate clauses at the end of the sentence, with 
intermediate intelligence; and beginning the sentence 
with a subordinate clause or interrupting the main 
clause with it, with superior intelligence. (Degree 
of intelligence here refers to the range found in the 
group.) The pattern of placement of the subordi- 
nate clause early in the sentence was more firmly 
fixed in the older group. Oral and written language 
are compared with respect to the subordinate 
clause. The need for analysis of sentence structure 
in studies of children’s language is emphasized.— 
C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 


1734. Drennan, G. L. The psychology of deaf- 
ness in children. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1941, 86, 393- 
404.—This paper consists of some observations by a 
pediatrician who has had 10 years experience in a 
large residential school for deaf children. ‘The 
vast majority of deaf individuals . . . develop a feeling 
of inferiority which is exceedingly hard to overcome.” 
Deafness reduces the possibility of intellectual 
companionship with others in the normal sense. 
The delayed and often imperfect development of 
speech and language of deaf children brings about 
a continual struggle to make themselves understood 
and to understand the speech of others. The 
development of nursery school classes for young 
deaf children has aided in the prevention of many 
psychological problems. Preventative medicine 
and early diagnosis and treatment of epidemic 
diseases reduce the incidence of deafness.—C. V. 
Hudgins (Clarke School). 


1735. Fay, H. M. Inteligenta si caracterul; 
anomailiile lor la copil. (Intelligence and character; 
anomalies in children.) (Trans. by V. P. Nicolau.) 
[Bucharest?]: Ed. ‘Cultura Rom@neascd,” 1940. 
Pp. 354.—See X: 3220. 


1736. Gordon, A. The behavior problem in 
children. Delaware St. med. J., 1941, 13, 58-61.— 
Because of lack of intellectual cooperation, emotional 
disturbances in young children present difficulties 
in interpretation, and consequently, in therapy. 
Personal characteristics and environmental factors 
should be exploited carefully, with special reference 
to the psychological background in order to attain 
adequate re-education for the maladjusted child. 
A typical case of hysterical paralysis in a boy, 
aged 64 years, is described.—J. G. Colmen (U. S. 
Employment Service). 


1737. Hildreth, G. Evaluating the mental status 
of partially seeing children. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1941, 
43, 211-223.—This is a report on a study of 15 
partially seeing children of ages 7-14 years from the 
New York City schools. 12 were given the Pintner 
adaptation of the Stanford-Binet test. The author 
concludes that mentally superior children make 
good progress in spite of vision defect. The group 
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showed 19 types of handicap other than visual. 
7 case studies are given.—L. Birdsall (College Ent. 
Exam. Board). 

1738. Irwin, O. C., & Chen, H. P. A reliability 
study of speech sounds observed in the crying of 
newborn infants. Child Develpm., 1941, 12, 351-368. 
—The data studied consisted of 3885 vowel sounds 
made on 3100 crying respirations by 85 infants. 
(Crying was very reliably differentiated from 
whining.) Good agreement between observers was 
found for frequency of speech elements and for the 
pattern of elements on a single breath. Reliability 
of observation increased with practice, was not 
modified when alternate or every fourth breaths 
were observed instead of consecutive breaths, and 
varied somewhat for the different vowel sounds. 
Several methods were used for studying the reliabil- 
ity of the data; adequate data (as well as observer) 
reliability can be attained for the speech sounds of 
newborn infants.—C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 

1739. Jenkins, R. L., & Crudim, M. Behavior 
problems in children with syphilis. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1941, 11, 752-770.—The authors review 
the literature on the effect of congenital svphilis on 
children and present a statistical analysis of 154 
cases showing that the concomitance of congenital 
syphilis and family disorganization is striking. 
Perhaps many of the problems which certain writers 
in the past explained in terms of congenital syphilis 
are due not to the syphilis per se but to the family 
disorganization responsible for the exposure to the 
syphilis —R. E. Perl (Jewish Board of Guardians). 


1740. John, E. M. A study of the effects of 
evacuation and air raids on children of pre-school 
age. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1941, 11, 173-182.— 
This reports an exploratory study designed to test 
the methodology employed, embracing 100 children 
up to 4 years 11 months in age who had been evacu- 
ated with their own mothers. Data obtained mainly 
from the billeting authorities, the mother, and from 
an intensive personal study of each child according 
to a questionnaire form modelled after Burt's 
schedule for investigating problem children were 
supplemented by an intelligence examination. The 
frequency of maladjustment noted (44 cases out of 
100) was decidedly greater than that among older 
children, as previously reported by other investiga- 
tors, the increase appearing to be due to the condi- 
tions of billeting. The children below 2 adapted 
better than those between 2 and 5, and the less 
intelligent, better than the brighter. Tempera- 
mental stability emerges as the most important 
personal factor in satisfactory adjustment. Among 
those children who had been subjected to air raids 
prior to evacuation, the maladjustment seemed 
to be correlated specifically with the degree of 
emotional disturbance evinced at the time of the 
raids, and this, in turn, was associated with the 
amount of fear exhibited by the mother in the 
child's presence. Nervous effects were evident even 
after an interval of 6 months in the reception area.— 
R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's College for Women). 
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1741. Kanner, L. Early behavior problems as 
signposts to later maladjustment. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1941, 97, 1261-1271.—Children who were 
referred because of so-called neurotic manifestations 
(tics, anxiety attacks, obsessions, etc.) were seen 
8-10 years after their contact with the psychiatric 
service. These follow-up studies “have taught us 
to appreciate the value of biographies in install- 
ments, which afford vision free of both second sight 
and hindsight.” Rigid prognostication does not 
make the necessary allowances for the role played 
by spontaneity, chance, and unpredictable con- 
apnea, Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

1742. Kemble, R. P. Adolescent pre-psychotic 
conditions: criticism of a concept. Smith Coll. 
Stud. soc. Work, 1941, 12, 97-105.—The method 
of predicting adolescent pre-psychotic personalities 
is unsound. We know that some individuals with 
withdrawn personalities will become schizophrenic, 
but this is quite different from saying that all with- 
drawn types are potential schizophrenics. Even 
more dangerous is the consequent attitude on the 
part of clinical practice in dealing with such behavior 
problems in children or adolescents. Our function 
should be to help them in their struggles toward 
maturity and adjustment rather than to put our- 
selves into the same restraining position as that 
which helped to cause the original behavior.— K. S. 
Yum (Chicago). 

1743. LaMore, M. T. An evaluation of a state 
hospital child guidance clinic. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. 
Work, 1941, 12, 137-164.—This study deals with the 
intake and services of a traveling child guidance 
clinic and some of the problems encountered in a 
rural community. Most problems are traceable to 
difficulties in parent-child relationships; there is real 
interest among parents in the help which the clinic 
social worker offers.— K. S. Yum (Chicago). 


1744. Lawrence, C. H. The endocrine factor in 
personality development. Educ. Rec., 1942, 23, 
Suppl. 15, 83-94.—The stress of adolescence is 
physiological as well as psychological. A factor 
enormously affecting personality is disturbance of 
endocrine glands, not all of which will be outgrown. 
Yet many of the methods of treatment are not effec- 
tive after the adolescent period. We need a simple 
list of the most obvious symptoms which the school 
doctor can note along with significant personality 
traits, thus providing a body pe pens anh which can 
be correlated by workers in that field —F. C. 
Paschal (Vanderbilt). 

1745. Lindsley, D. B., & Cutts, K. K. Electro- 
encephalograms of “constitutionally inferior’ and 
behavior problem children. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1940, 44, 1199-1212.—The authors report 
an analysis of electroencephalograms from the 
occipital, central, and frontal regions of the head 
for 4 groups of subjects: “30 normal adults, 36 
normal children, 50 behavior problem children and 
22 ‘constitutionally inferior’ children. The analysis 
is in terms of the frequency, amplitude, and per 
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cent of time of the rhythms grouped according to 
frequency bands. The electroencephalograms of the 
behavior problem children differ from those of the 
normal children in . showing a higher per cent 
of subjects with (1) 2 to 5 per second waves, (2) 5 
to 8 per second waves, Pts (3) abnormal activity 
induced by hyperventilation . . . The average per 
cent of time present and the amplitude of the slow 
waves are greater for the behavior problem group 
than they are for the small group of normal subjects 
with such rhythms. The ‘constitutionally inferior’ 
group resembles the behavior problem group, but 

as a lower per cent of subjects with 2 to 5 per second 
waves. The frequency bands above 8 per second 
are of no value in differentiating the three groups of 
children. There is little evidence of either type of 
slow waves or of response to hyperventilation in the 
normal adult group.”—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, 
Mass.). 

1746. Lippitt, R. Popularity among preschool 
children. Child Develpm., 1941, 12, 305-332.— 
Methods are described for determining popularity 
(method of paired comparisons). Social inter- 
actions were observed; constructive-destructive, 
motor, paper-cutting, intelligence, and failure tests 
were administered ; nervous habits and other charac- 
teristics were recorded or rated. The estimates of 
child popularity by children and by teachers seemed 
based on different criteria. Popularity (children’s 
and teachers’ estimates) was then related to the 
various other data, and certain relationships were 
found. For example, teachers’ estimates of popu- 
larity were related to the amount and intensity of the 
social participation of the children. Numerous other 
relationships are discussed—C. N. Cofer (George 
Washington). 

1747. Luecke, E. Factors related to children’s 
patticipation in certain types of home activity. 
Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1941, No. 839. Pp. 
vii + 103.—A study was made of 370 children in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of school in Denton, 
Texas, to obtain information regarding their partici- 
pation and interest in home activity. 5 check lists, 
the Pintner Home Background Survey, the Sims 
Score Card for Measuring Socio-Economic Status, 
and a supplementary information blank were filled 
out by the children or their parents. The study 
determined the relation of sex, age, sibling position, 
education of parents, socio-economic level, home 
adjustment, and special interests to participation and 
interest in home activities. ‘‘A special feature is an 
interpretation by both children and parents of the 
importance of children’s participation in home 
activity.’’ Check lists and the supplementary in- 
formation blank are shown. Bibliography of 60 
titles— L. Birdsall (Coll. Ent. Exam. Board). 

1748. Lutz, J. Wher die Art der Patienten und 
die Erfassungsmethodik in einer psychiatrischen 
Kinder-Beobachtungsstation. (The type of pa- 
tient and the methods of examination in a psychiatric 
clinic for the observation of children.) Z. Kiénder- 
psychiat., 1941, 8, 80-87.— Most of the cases referred 
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to the children’s psychiatric clinic in Zurich can be 
divided into 3 groups: (1) those with problems of a 
purely pedagogical nature, (2) those presenting 
difficulties that call for the services of a psychiatrist, 
and (3) those whose difficulties can be resolved only 
by the coordinated efforts of the psychiatrist and the 
teacher. This group is by far the largest. Any at- 
tempt to classify patients should be made in terms of 
the kind of treatment required, not merely in terms 
of symptoms.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 
1749. Mons, W. E. R. Air raids and the child. 
Brit. med. J., 1941, Part 2, 625-626.—Single “harm- 
less” air raids do great damage to the child’s psyche 
even though he may appear quite normal. On the 
basis of 23 air raid victims and 32 controls a charac- 
teristic Rohrschach response is described. The 
most general statement of symptomatology is 
reported to be a “‘strange inability to occupy them- 
selves in their free time.’"—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 
1750. Newbery, H. Studies in fetal behavior: 
IV. The measurement of three types of fetal activity. 
J. comp. Psychol., 1941, 32, 521-530.—Fetal move- 
ments were studied both by mechanical recording 
and mothers’ reports. 3 distinct patterns could be 
distinguished: slow squirming, quick jerks, and 
rhythmic series of quick convulsive movements. 
The frequencies of these patterns follow different 


‘courses during the last five lunar months. There isa 


steady increase in squirming and a rapid decline of 
kicking movements during the last two prenatal 
months.— K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

1751. Patzay-Liebermann, L. Pavor nocturnus. 
(Night terror.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1941, 8, 74-80.— 
A detailed account is presented of extreme night 
terror in a boy of 5 years referred to a psychiatric 
clinic in Budapest. The origin of the fear and the 
methods by which it was eventually overcome are 
described.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


1752. Pearson, G. H. J. Effect of A eat pro- 
cedures on the emotional life of the child. Amer. J. 
Dis. Child., 1941, 62, 716-729.—The author presents 
case material to illustrate the immediate effect of 
an operation on a child, the repression of the mem- 
ory of an operation, and the result of such repression 
in childhood and in later life. The case histories 
furnish the basis for the following suggestions: 
(1) Operations should be performed on children only 
when absolutely necessary, and (2) if an operation 
must be performed, the child should be prepared for 
the event. A well-adjusted child should be given 
a detailed explanation of what will be done and how 
he will feel as a result of the operation. He should 
be encouraged to express his emotional reactions to 
the operation and to verbalize his ideas concerning 
the operation. If the child is suffering, or has 
suffered, from attacks of anxiety or is inclined to be 
neurotic, the operation should, if possible, be post- 
poned until his adjustment to the environment is 
improved by psychiatric treatment—L. Long 
(City College, New York). 

1753. Rogers, C. RR. The psychologist’s contribu- 
tions to parent, child, and community problems. J. 
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consult. Psychol., 1942, 6, 8-18.—This is a paper read 
at Wichita, Kansas, at a celebration of the tenth 
anniversary of the founding of the Wichita Child 
Guidance Center. There is a discussion of the 
psychologist’s contributions in the fields of adoption, 
educational guidance, understanding behavior diffi- 
culties, therapy, parent-child relationships, inter- 
parental relationships, and parent education. The 
relation of this individual work to a community's 
problems of child dependency and delinquency is 
indicated—S. G. Dulsky "Whoshester Guidance 
Center). 

1754. Shirley, M., & Poyntz, L. Development 
and cultural pa in children’s protests. 
Child Develpm., 1941, 12, 347-350.—This is a quali- 
tative study of protests made by over 200 children 
during medical examinations to which they were 
subjected at half-yearly intervals. The protests 
changed in kind with age (2-7 years), and the 
developmental stages are discussed; sex differences 
in the kind of protest are noted. ‘The child’s prog- 
ress is toward more socially approved expressions of 
his protests.""—C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 

1755. Shirley, M., & Poyntz, L. The influence of 
separation from the mother on children’s emotional 
responses. J. Psychol., 1941, 12, 251-282.—Over 
a period of several years detailed records were kept 
of the behavior of children (ages 2-54 years) who 
were required to leave their mothers and spend a 
day in a child development center. Data are pre- 
sented bearing upon reactions exhibited at the 
parting of mother and child, evidence of need for 
the mother shown during the day, acceptance of a 
mother-surrogate, and the ability of the children 
to adjust to the absence of the mother. It is con- 
cluded that wise maternal care is of prime importance 
in giving the child a feeling of self-confidence and a 
lack of anxiety —F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 

1756. Tenney, H. K., Jr. The preventive aspects 
of behavior problems in children. J. Pediat., 1941, 
19, 833-840.—Vomiting, constipation, and colic 
are usually the sources of distress, which become 
aggravated through parental lack of self-confidence. 
Appetite problems, particularly the additions of new 
foods, elict reactions which may develop into asocial 
behavior. Specific suggestions are given for the 
prevention of this problem. The need for decreasing 
dependence on the family must be recognized, both 
for its immediate value and as excellent preparation 
for the arrival of siblings. The fundamental prin- 
ciples in the prevention of behavior problems are the 
fostering of a cooperative spirit and the building 
of self-confidence within the child. A recognition 
of individual differences in temperament, and the 
provision of playmates of a suitable age will make 
the application of these rules easier—M. Henderson 
(Bradley Home). 

1757. [Various]. Guiding the young child; 
selected readings on the infant and preschool child. 


Chi : National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
cy 1941 Pp. vi + 57. $0.15.—(Educ. Abstr. VI: 
1758. Waterink, J. Bericht tiber spezielle Er- 
(Report on special methods of 
evaluation.) Ber. 1. int. Kongr. Heilpddag., 1940 
165-168.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. | 
Since only about 30% of the causes of difficulty in 
learning is referable to intelligence, simple determi- 
nation of the IQ is insufficient for evaluation of 
retarded children. It must be supplemented by 
studies of motility, memory, concentration, tempo, 
capacity for working with complicated functions, 
and characterological factors—M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more, Md.). 


1759. Wi D. [Study of the level of con- 
sciousness in erential in child psy- 
chiatry.] Mschr. Kindergeneesk., 1940, 10, 59-75.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] The differ- 
ential diagnosis between hysteria and psychasthenia 
or epilepsy is often difficult in children because the 
emotional discharges are less varied and character- 
istic than in adults. The Bourdon-Wiersma test 
gives excellent results in these cases by demon- 
strating the presence or absence of a lowering, either 
continuous or momentary, of the level of conscious- 
ness.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


1760. Willoughby, R. R. The d of under- 
privilege in d dent children. Child Develpm., 
1941, 12, 369-371.—The children studied were 324 
boys and 314 girls, in receipt of Aid to Dependent 
Children, who were attending public and parochial 
schools in one eastern city. These children come 
from larger families than the controls, and are 
“handicapped in test intelligence, school marks, 
health as seen by the teacher, and whatever emo- 
tional factors contribute to cooperativeness in 
school.” The total disadvantage of this group is 
about one-fifth that usually found for children in 
underprivileged ethnic groups (e.g. negroes and 
Indians).—C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 

1761. Zeligs, R. Influencing children’s attitudes 
toward the Chinese. Sociol. soc. Res., 1941, 26, 
126-138.—A study of racial attitudes of 136 sixth 
grade girls and boys in a Cincinnati public school 
shows: (1) that the children’s racial attitudes index 
in 1935 was somewhat more favorable than that of 
sixth grade children of the same school in 1931; 
(2) in 1940, a tremendous increase in friendliness 
due in part to visits to classes by a Chinese girl, 
with classes contacting her showing more favorable 
attitudes than classes not meeting her; (3) that the 
favorable attitudes tend to persist, as indicated by 
reactions obtained 3 months later——O. P. Lester 


(Buffalo). 


[See also abstracts 1415, 1482, 1483, 1494, 1506, 
1567, 1618, 1624, 1633, 1687. ] 
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1. Reports of original researches; 
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cA ground-breaking text for educational psychology courses... . 


DEVELOPMENT AND LEARNING 


The Psychology of Childhood and Youth in a Democratic Society 





By WriramM F. Bruce, Oneonta State Normal School 
€f Frank S. FREEMAN, Cornell] University 


PF scits an integration of results and an interpretation of recent scientific 
studies in human psychology from infancy through adolescence. The book seeks 
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and social aspects of development so that students may understand the complex 
processes by which children and youths become individual personalities with 
diverse patterns of behavior. Particular attention is given to specific ways in 
which facts of development and learning fit with and can be utilized for demo- 
cratic ways of living. Probable Price: $2.75 
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